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Who was present at the execution. 


Tne event of the execution of Major John Andre, as a spy in our 
camp, in 1780, and the transaction as connected with the treason of 
the infamous Benedict Arnold, is incorporated with our history, and 
will be transmitted to future generations. But there are some eircum- 
stances relative to that affair which have received credence, either as 
authentic or traditionary, which require to be explained and corrected. 
Unbiased truth is a choice material in history, while ambiguous and 
vague surmises form a blemish no less prominent, than, in sculpture and 
painting, would be a false feature in the countenance. But a violation 
of truth, impeaching personal character, emanates not from an honora- 
ble and intelligent mind, and is a species of slander which admits of 
no extenuation. 

In the year 1778, General Wayne was despatched on a foraging ex- 
pedition near the enemy’s lines; he was attacked and a skirmish en- 
sued, but he accomplished his object and brought off many horses, cat- 
tle, and a quantity of forage. On this occasion, Major Andre composed 
a satirical poem, called ‘* The Cow Chase,” which was published in 
Rivington’s paper, in New-York. It was filled with irony and satire 
upon the American officers, but particularly pointed at General Wayne, 
representing that his baggage was taken, which contained 

“« His Congress Dollars and his prog, 

His military speeches ; 

His cornstalk : whisky for his grog, 

Black stockings and blue breeches.” 
The concluding stanza runs thus: 


“ But now I end my lyric strain ; 
I tremble while I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet.” 
VOL. VI. 46 
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In Judge Johnson’s elaborate life of General Green there is a mis- 
take, which, had it been true, would have been a remarkable coinci- 
dence with the prediction in the last line of the song, and this error of 
the judge led the author of the life of General Wayne to assert that 
‘the unfortunate poet’s fate has changed his mock heroic to a tragic 
strain; for, when taken, he was delivered to Wayne, at Tappan.” Few 
facts are perhaps more generally anderstood than that the captors of 
Andre delivered him immediately into the hands of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson, the commanding officer on the lines. By this officer he was 
delivered to the charge of Major ‘Tallmadge, now General Tallmadge, 
of Connecticut, who conducted the prisoner to Head-Quarters, at Tap- 
pan, and he was not at any time in the hands of General Wayne. It 
is farther stated by Judge Johnson, that Wayne refused to sit on the 
court for the trial of Andre. Whether that officer was required by the 
Commander-in-Chief to sit on the trial, or whether he was omitted, 
from an apprehension of prejudice in his mind against the prisoner, on 
account of the Cow Chase, cannot be ascertained ; but certain it is 
that he was not one of the fourteen officers who composed that honor- 
able tribunal. Judge Johnson has unfortunately committed another 
mistake in making Colonel Laurens, of South-Carolina, the Judge-Ad- 
vocate, on Andre’s trial, instead of Colonel John Lawrence, who was 
the Judge-Advocate-General of our army. 

It is not a little singular that the author of Revolutionary Anecdotes 
has been led to make the following mis-statement :—‘‘ He was actually 
taken by a party from the division of the army immediately under the 
command of Wayne.” I[ feel that I am repeating a trite and well- 
known fact when I say that the captors of Andre were not soldiers, but 
private individuals, employing themselves in ranging between the lines 
of the two armies for their own benefit. 

Having been apprised that Mr. Jared Sparks had investigated, in 
the fullest manner, the subject of Arnold and Andre, both in Europe 
and America, and had given a lecture in Boston, which was received 
with the highest applause, I was induced to commence a correspond- 
ence with that gentleman, making a few inquiries. [ had published in 
my Military Journal a narrative of the circumstances, which I witness- 
ed at the execution of Major Andre, and asserted that he was executed 
in his royal regimentals, and finding that fact called in question, I took 
the liberty to appeal to Mr. Sparks nearly as follows :— 


I cannot, at this distance of time, recollect his dress, except his 
cocked hat, which I never shall forget seeing him give to his weeping 
servant after he had mounted the cart. When I wrote my journal of 
occurrences, from day to day, I had no idea that it ever would be pub- 
lished, and whether I inserted the fact of his uniform in the first in- 
stance, or at a subsequent review, | am now unable to determine. 
The general impression among our officers, and among the people, so 
far as I can judge, has been that he suffered in his regimentals. I 
will now offer some plausible reasons which may at least give counte- 
nance to my assertion. ‘There was an intervention of nine days be- 
tween Andre’s capture and his execution, during which every proper 
indulgence was extended to him, and I know of nothing to prevent his 
recovering his regimentals from Smith’s house, where he left them. 
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But another fact is still more to the purpose ; he was permitted to send 
into New-York for his clothes, and these were sent to him by his ser- 
vant. His regimentals were doubtless now within his reach if not 
before. He was visited by a number of our general officers, and it 
may well be supposed that he retained the pride of a British officer, 
and wouid throw off his borrowed plebeian habit, which indicated his 
degraded condition as a prisoner and a spy. I am aware that it is re- 
corded in my Journal, page 218, that on his trial before the military 
tribunal in the meeting-house at Tappan, Andre said that he was then 
in the dress in which he was taken, and which was not his regimentals. 
But after his condemnation he was of course relieved from all restraint 
as to dress, and being still a British officer he was at liberty to resume 
his uniform. 

Let us now consider this unfortunate man in the view of execution. 
It was his earnest desire, and he entreated the commander-in-chief, 
that he might ‘‘ die the death of a soldier, and not on a gibbet.” Spar- 
ing the anguish of his mind, no answer was given to his letter, and the 
victim was not informed of the mode of his death till he arrived within 
view of the gallows. With the hope, therefore, of being indulged in 
his desire of meeting his fate like a soldier, can it be imagined that he 
would choose to appear in any other than a soldier’s costume ? 

In the autumn of 1821, forty-one years after the interment, the 
remains of Major Andre were exhumed under the direction of Mr. 
Buchanan, tie British Consul, and transmitted to England. Finding 
no indication among the mouldering bones that the corpse was buried 
in the regimentals, Mr. Buchanan, it has been said, complained that 
Andre was, by the Americans, robbed of his uniform; but a more 
liberal inference would have been that they were returned to New-York 
by his servant. 

I have addressed a letter to my friend, Dr. Hosack, requesting from 
him some particulars respecting the disinterment, and should address 
General ‘Tallmadge, but I am kindly promised his opinion through 
your correspondence with him. TI am also endeavoring to collect the 
opinions of some surviving officers on the subject, and if I receive any 
thing interesting you shall be informed of it. 


Mr. Sparks not being able to decide the point, I could not but feel 
animated to a thorough investigation for the ascertainment of the real 
facts respecting the uniform; and it was not long before I had the hap- 
piness to find that my efforts were crowned with complete success, 
having discovered a document, which places the whole affair in its 
proper light. There are, in the library of the Pilgrim Society in this 
town, files of newspapers embracing a period of more than fifty years, 
a generous donation from the venerable relict of the late Judge William 
Cushing. In my search, among these papers, I had the satisfaction to 
find the Continental Journal and Weekly Advertiser, of October 26, 
1780, printed in Boston, by John Gill. In this paper there is an ex- 
tract of a letter, dated Tappan, October 2, the very day of the execu- 
tion, of which the following is a copy :— 

“ Tappan, October 2, 1780. 


** You have the particulars of Traitor Arnold's conduct before his getting on 
board of the Vulture sloop of war, which lay near Stony Point; but his conduct 
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since he went into New-York is a still greater proof of his villany (if greater 
villany was possible.) At his arrival with the British, he had about fifty of our 
warmest friends in New-York taken up and put into dungeons or other places of 
confinement. But there is a Providence attending the unhappy friends to their 
country, that puts it out of his power to injure them other than by imprisonment. 
Such was the precipitate flight he made to save his neck from the halter, that he 
had no time to move off a single paper, or any other matter which can be a testi- 
mony against those he would otherwise ruin in person and estate. General Rob- 
ertson came up yesterday to Dobbs’s Ferry with a flag, which was soon dismissed, 
it being of so trite a nature, viz. to entreat his Excellency General Washington, 
at the request of Sir Henry Clinton, to use lenity to Major Andre. It had the 
effect to respite him for a few hours, as the flag did not return till after five 
o'clock, which was the hour fixed in general orders for his execution. This day 
at twelve o'cluck it took place, by hanging him by the neck. Perhaps no person 
on like occasion ever suffered the ignominious death, that was more regretted by 
officers and soldiers of every rank in our army, nor did 1 ever see any person 
meet his fate with more fortitude and equal conduct. When he was ordered to 
mount the wagon under the gallows, he replied he was ready to die, but wished 
the mode to have been in some more eligible way, preferring to be shot. After 
he had opened his shirt collar, fixed the rope, and tied his handkerchief over his 
eyes, he was asked by the officer commanding the troops if he wished to say any 
thing? He replied, ‘1 have said all I had to say before, and have only to request 
the gentlemen present to bear testimony that I meet death as a brave man.’ 

“The flag mentioned to have come out with General Robertson was received 
by General Green and Colonel Hamilton; and what is curious, Arnold sent his 
resignation by desire that General Washington should forward it to Congress, 
with an insolent letter intimating he never would serve Congress any more, nor 
need they expect it; and, moreover, if Major Andre should be executed by order of 
General Washington, that he would strike a blow on some of his friends on the 
continent that should sufficiently retaliate for the loss to his Prince. General 
Green, when he had read the letter, treated it with contempt and threw it on the 
ground before General Robertson, which he might return to the traitor if he 
thought proper.” * * * ‘He was dressed in full uniform, and after the exe- 
cution his servant demanded his clothing, which he received. His body was 
buried near the gallows.” 


This testimony must be considered as abundantly sufficient to estab- 
lish the fact that Andre was executed in his regimentals, and that his 
servant received them after the execution. But I am, moreover, cred- 
ibly informed that a man, who died a few years since, and who was an 
eye-witness, has often been heard to relate that Andre was executed in 
a new uniform suit, which was given to his servant. 

While preparing this page, I had the further satisfaction of convers- 
ing with Mr. John Applin, of Carver, a man of iutelligence and reten- 
tive memory, who was standing within a few yards of the place during 
the tragic scene. He has no hesitancy in declaring that the prisoner 
was attired in full uniform, and that after the execution all the effects 
of Andre were delivered to the servant to be returned to New-York. 
He is confident that the place of execution was full one mile from 
the house in which the prisoner had been confined. 

It will now be conceded that I have exonerated my countrymen from 
the illiberal imputation of having robbed Major Andre of his uniform 
suit. 

In the Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and Art, for Feb- 
ruary, 1834, there is a very circumstantial narrative of the exhumation 
of Major Andre’s remains, by the British Consul, James Buchanan, 
Esq. from which it appears he was stimulated to the measure by the 
following reasons. In the year 1818, a resolution passed in the Legis- 
lature of New-York, directing that the remains of Gencral Montgomery, 
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who fell at Quebec, should be removed from that place and deposited 
in New-York. ‘The excitement arising from that act,” says Mr. Bu- 
chanan, “ led necessarily to observations and unkindly feelings, and I 
was hourly annoyed by contrasts drawn from the conduct of the state 
of New-York, while the remains of the British soldier, who was sacri- 
ficed in the service of his country, in the flower of his youth, remain 
neglected.” 

Influenced by these considerations, the Consul was induced to ad- 
dress his Royal Highness, the Duke of York, who was then command- 
er-in-chief of the British army. An order was promptly obtained from 
the Duke for the purpose, and Mr. Buchanan personally superintended 
the disinterment, and the preparation for the conveyance to England, 
in a manner which reflects honor on his feelings and character. Hav- 
ing consulted Mr. Eggleso, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, of New- 
York, a box was constructed by the latter gentleman in the form of an 
ancient sarcophagus, of mahogany, and covered with crimson velvet, 
at the expense of one hundred guineas. His next step was to obtain 
permission of Governor Clinton, of New-York, to remove the remains 
from the state, which was readily granted. Mr. Buchanan, now ac- 
companied by the Spanish Consul, Mr. Eggleso, and a few others, pro- 
ceeded to Tappan, and the first house he inquired at for information 
happened to be the same in which Major Andre was confined when a 
prisoner. He waited on the Rev. Mr. Demarat, a Baptist minister, 
residing in the village, who generously expressed his satisfaction at the 
honor which at length was intended the memory of Major Andre, and 
promised every facility in his power. It had been intimated to Mr. 
Buchanan, that some person had gone from New-York with the view 
of purchasing or renting the field from Mr. Demarat, that he might 
extort a large sum for the liberty of opening the grave ; but, to his 
honor, the clergyman rejected the proposal, and would on no account 
recede from his promise. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Buchanan’s communication :— 


‘We proceeded up a narrow lane on a broken road, with trees at each side, 
which obscured the place where he suffered, until we came to the opening into 
the field which at once led to an elevated spot on the hill. On reaching the 
mount, we found it commanded a view of the surrounding country for miles. 
General Washington's Head-Quarters, and the house in which he resided, was dis- 
tant about a mile and a half or two miles, but fully in view. The army lay en- 
camped, chiefly also in view of that place, and must necessarily have witnessed 
the catastrophe. ‘The field, as well as I could jndge, contained from eight to ten 
acres, and was cultivated; but around the grave the plough had not approached 
nearer than three or four yards, that space being covered with loose stones thrown 
upon and around the grave which was only indicated by two cedar trees about 
ten feet high. A small peach-tree had also been planted at the head of the grave, 
by the kindly feeling of a lady in the neighborhood. 

**As soon as the stones were cleared away, and the grave was found, not a 
tongue moved amongst the multitude,—breathless anxiety was depicted in every 
countenance. When, at length, one of the men cried out that he had touched the 
coffin, so great was the enthusiasm at this moment, that | found it necessary to call 
in the aid of several of the ladies to form an enlarged circle, so that all could see 
the operation, which being effected, the men proceeded with the greatest caution, 
and the clay was removed with the hands, as we soon discovered the lid of the 
coffin was broken in the centre. With great care tle broken lid was removed, and 
there to our view lay the bones of the brave Andre in perfect order. 1, among 
others, for the first time discovered that he had been a small! man; this observ- 
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ation I made from the skeleton, which was confirmed by some other present. 
The roots of the small peach-tree had completely surrounded the skull like a net. 

* After allowing all the people to pass round in regular order, and view the 
remains as they lay, which very many did with unfeigned tears and lamentations, 
the bones were carefully removed and placed in the sarcophagus (the circle hav- 
ing been again formed.) After which | descended into the coffin which was not 
more than three feet below the surface, and with my own hands raked the dust 
together, to ascertain whether he had been buried in his regimentals or not, as it 
was rumored among the assemblage that he was stripped; for if buried in his 
regimentals 1 expected to find the buttons of his clothes, which would have dis- 
proved the rumor; but | did not find a singie button, nor any article, save a 
string of leather that had tied his hair, in perfect preservation, coiled and tied as 
it had been on his hair at the time. This string | forwarded to his sisters, in En- 
gland. {1 examined the dust of the coffin so minutely (as the quantity would not 
fill a quart) that no mistake could have arisen in the examination. Let no un- 
worthy motive be attributed to me for recording this fact; I state it as one which 
I was anxious to ascertain for the reasons given. I do not pretend to know 
whether buttons would moulder into dust, while bones and strings would remain 
perfect and entire; but sure | am there was not a particle of metal in the coffin. 

“ How far these facts accord with the rumors adverted to, others may judge ; 
but it is useful, that all these facts should be brought to light, as it may reasonably 
be inferred, that, if stripped, those who permitted the outrage, or who knew of it, 
had no idea that the unfeeling act they then performed would be blazoned to the 
world near half a century after the event; or that the future historian should hold 
up such a procedure to all honorable men. Having placed the remains in the 
sarcophagus, it was borne amid the silent and unbought regret of the numerous 
assemblage, and deposited in the worthy pastor’s house, with the intention of re- 
moving it to his Majesty's packet on the Tuesday following. 

“T should be ungrateful did I omit doing justice to the feelings of an aged 
widow, who kept the turnpike gate on the way to New-York, who, upon hearing 
the object of my visit, declared that she felt so much gratified that the remains 
were to be removed from the field where they had so long lain neglected, that all 
carriages should pass free of toll on the occasion. Whether she had this power 
1 know not, but it marks strongly the sentiments of the American people at large, 
as to a transaction which a great part of the British public have forgotten, at least 
those in the humble walks of life that this gate-keeper was.” * * * “ Having 
represented to his Royal Highness the generous conduct of the Rev. Mr. Demarat, 
I recommended that his Royal Highness should convey to him a snuff-box made 
out of one of the trees which grew at the grave, which | sent home. But my 
suggestion was far outdone by the princely munificence of his Royal Highness, 
who ordered a box to be made out of the tree, and lined with gold, with an in- 
scription, ‘From his Royal Highness the Duke of York, to the Rev. Mr. De- 
marat.” While speaking of this act of liberality, [ was unexpectedly honored 
with a silver inkstand, with the following inscription :—‘ The surviving sisters 
of Major Andre to James Buchanan, Esq. his Majesty’s Consul, New-York.’ 
They also sent a silver cup, with a snitable inscription, to Mr. Demarat. I need 
not add, that I cherish this inkstand (which | am now using,) and shall bequeath 
it to my children, as a memorial which I prize with no ordinary feeling.” 


The remains of Major Andre were conveyed to England, and depo- 
sited in Westminster Abbey, near the monument which had been 
erected to his memory, and a marble slab placed at the foot of the 
monument, setting forth their removal by order of the Duke of York. 

In consequence of the foregoing publication, I was induced to 
address to Mr. Buchanan the following Jetter :— 


Piymoutn, Mass. Fer. 25, 1834. 


James Buchanan, Esq.— British Consul ,— 

Sir,—l! bee you will pardon this intrusion trom a stranger, since the object is 
an explanation of a circumstance, in which, I perceive, you have in common 
with the community at large, taken a deep interest. I allude to the execution of 
the lamented Major Andre. I was present at the execution, and within a few 
yards of his person, and witnessed the melancholy scene with emotions of sym- 
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pathy which will never be obliterated from my mind. In a Journal, in which I 
recorded occurrences at the time, and published, I asserted that he was dressed in 
his royal regimentals and buried in the same. ‘This was my impression till re- 
cently it has been called in question, in consequence, probably, of a publication 
from you, stating that when the remains were disinterred under your direction, 
no indications were found corroborative of the fact. Hence, you readily inferred 
that Major Andre was outrageously robbed of his uniform. Anxious, as well to 
establish my own correctness, as to repel the opprobrious imputation from my 
countrymen, I was induced to enter into the investigation of the subject ; and it 
affords me infinite satisfaction that | have been enabled to procure a document 
that will exonerate those concerned in the transaction, and place the whole affair 
in its true light. In the Continental Journal and Weekly Advertiser, October 
2, 1730, printed in Boston by John Gill, there is a letter, dated Tappan, October 

2, the very day of the execution, detailing the partic ulars, in which it is expressly 
said, ‘He was dressed in full uniform, and after the execution his servant 
demanded his clothing, which he received. His body was buried near the gal- 
lows.”’ This confirms the correctness of my assertion that he suffered in his 
regimentals, but not that they were buried with the body. I had retired frora 
the scene before the body was placed in the coffin, but I have a perfect recollec- 
tion of seeing him hand his hat to the weeping servant while standing in the cart. 
It is well known that Major Andre was indulged with permission to send into 
New-York for his clothes, and that they were brought to him by his servant. It 
was perfectly natural that the servant should desire to be possessed of his mas- 
ter’s clothing, and there could be no kind of objection to his receiving them. 

J have been highly gratified by the perusal of an extract from your letter published 
in the New-York Albion, which has recently fallen under my observation. This 
extract contains a very interesting detail of circumstanees attending the exhuma- 
tion of the remains of Major Andre in the year 1521. We are not to be surprised 
that you felt an anxiety to ascertain the fact whether the remains of that distin- 
guished officer were deposited in the uniform dress, as a rumor was prevalent that 
he had been stripped, and from the result of your close examination, you justly 
infer the negative ; for undoubtedly metal buttons would have been ima state to 
be recognized, although forty-one years had elapsed; but your consecutive infer- 
ence must be considered as entirely gratuitous. Your words are, “‘ How far these 
facts accord with the rumors adverted to, others may judge; but it is useful that 
all these facts shouM be brought to light, as it may reasonably be inferred, that if 
stripped, those who permitte ‘d the outrage, or who knew of it, had no idea that 
the unfeeling act they then performed would be blazoned to the world near half a 
century after the event; or that the future historian should hold up such a pro- 
cedure to all honorable men.” 

It is now rendered unquestionable thatthe uniform was delivered to his servant 
and returned to New-York ; if therefore, in your view, sir, any stigma is still at- 
tached to those concerned in that memorable transaction, let me entreat that the 
above statement may induce you not only to obliterate the impression, but to pro- 
mulgate a conviction to the “future historian” that no part of that procedure can 
appear censurable in the view of “ honorable men. 

I subscribe myself with respect, Xe. 


JAMES THACHER. 


The inquiry has been frequently made, why Andre was not given up 
in exchange for Arnold. The following paragraph in Col. ror tae 
letter to a friend, published in the Independent Ledger, Nov. 27, 1780, 
will go to solve that question. ‘ Arnold or he must have ihe the vic- 
tim; the former was out of our power. It was by some suspected Ar- 
nold had taken his measures in such manner, that if the interview had 
been discovered in the act, it might have been in his power to sacrifice 
Andre to his own security. ‘This surmise of double treachery made 
them imagine Clinton might be indaced to give up Arnold for Andre, 
and a gentleman took occasion to suggest this expedient to the latter, 
as a thing that might be proposed by him. Ile declined it. ‘The mo- 
ment he had been capable of so much frailty, I should have ceased to 
esteem him.” 
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From a sense of justice and duty, I feel it incumbent on me to re- 
fute a departure from historical truth by a foreign writer, which ought 
to excite universal indignation. In the “ Biographical Dictionary,” 
by Alexander Chalmers, published in London, is the following para- 
graph, under the head of Washington. 


“‘ Granting (it has been said) that duty required him to execute, as a spy, the 
accomplished Major Andre, true magnanimity would have prevented him from in- 
sultingly erecting in the view of that unfortunate officer, the gallows, on which 
he was to be hung, several days before his execution.” 


This is a most unrighteous transgression of the rules of justice, can- 
dor, and propriety, and it is discreditable to Mr. Chalmers that he was 
not better acquainted with the illustrious character he was traducing, 
and the circumstance he was transmitting to posterity. ‘True it is, 
that the scaffold was erected on the Ist of October, that being the day 
appointed for the execution, but in consequence of the arrival of Gen- 
eral Robertson from New-York, it was postponed to the next day. 
But so far from ‘‘ insultingly” erecting the gallows within the view of 
that unfortunate officer, it was more than a half, if not a full mile from 
the stone house in which he was confined, and there was a clump of 
wood standing between, which entirely intercepted the view, and the 
mode of his death was designedly concealed from him till he came in 
sight of the gallows, when, with great emotion, he expressed his dis- 
appointment; but soon recovering his firmness, he said, ‘ It will be 
but a momentary pang.” 

As to true magnanimity, Mr. Chalmers must have been a novice, 
not to know that that virtue formed a prominent characteristic of 
Washington ; and I must be permitted further to observe, that such 
was his sympathy and delicacy on the trying occasion, that his hand, 
as was said at the time, could scarcely guide the pen in signing the 
death-warrant, and he was not seen by any company on the day of the 
execution. 

I must not conclude this little sketch without some animadversion 
on the very illiberal sentiment of another English author. 

Stedman’s History of the American War, has been considered judi- 
cious and reputable, and, in general, as impartial as could be expected ; 
but the following passage cannot but affect the sensibility of every 
American reader. ‘This is his sentence :— 


‘“ Bright as the fame of Washington shall shine in the annals of America, as 
one of the most illustrious supporters of her independence, the sons of freedom 
will lament the cold insensibility that did not suffer him to interpose, in order to 
rescue from his fate so gallant an officer, and even could withhold from him the 
poor consolation of meeting death like a soldier; whilst a glance of indignation 
shall dart from the eyes of her fair and compassionate daughters, softened only 
by the tear of pity for the fate of the accomplished Andre.” 


Mr. Stedman served under Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and the Marquis Cornwallis. It is impossible, therefore, to sup- 
pose that he was unacquainted with the laws of war among all civilized 
nations, that spies shall suffer death, and that in all armies the cus- 
tomary mode is by hanging. Let Mr. Stedman and Mr. Chalmers 
recollect how many unfortunate persons from our army suffered this 
ignominious punishment as spies, by the British commanders. If an 
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example of the want of true magnanimity, or of “ cold insensibility,” 
need be specified, I will refer to one which ought to silence every 
complaint from that quarter. I cite from my Military Journal a nar- 
rative written by the late Major General Hull, and which was pub- 
lished in Hannah Adams’s History of New-England. On a certain 
occasion, General Washington was exceedingly desirous to obtain 
some direct information respecting the situation, strength, and future 
movements of the enemy. He requested Colonel Knowlton, who 
commanded a regiment of Jight infantry, which formed the van of the 
American army, to adopt some mode of gaining the necessary inform- 
ation. Colonel Knowlton communicated this request to Captain 
Hale, of Connecticut, who was then a captain in his regiment. This 
young officer, animated by a sense of duty, and considering that an 
opportunity presented itself by which he might be useful to his coun- 
try, at once offered himself a volunteer for this hazardous service. He 
passed in disguise to Long-Island, examined every part of the British 
army, and obtained the best possible information respecting their situ- 
ation and future operations. In his attempt to return, he was appre- 
hended, carried before Sir William Howe, and the proof of his object 
was so clear, that he frankly acknowledged who he was, and what 
were his views. Sir William Howe at once gave an order to the 
Provost Marshal to execute him the next morning. The order was 
accordingly executed in a most unfeeling manner, and by as great a 
savage as ever disgraced humanity. A clergyman, whose attendance 
he desired, was refused him ; a Bible, for a moment’s devotion, was not 
procured, though he requested it. Letters, which, on the morning of 
his execution, he wrote to his mother, and other friends, were 
destroyed ; and this very extraordinary reason given by the Provost 
Marshal,—that the rebels should not know they had a man in their 
army who could die with so much firmness. Unknown to all around 
him, without a single friend to offer him the least consolation, thus 
fell as amiable and as worthy a young man as America could boast, 
with this as his dying observation,—‘‘ That he only lamented he had 
but one life to lose for his country.” Though the manner of his exe- 
cution will ever be abhorred by every friend to humanity and religion, 
yet there cannot be a question but that the sentence was conformable 
to the rules of war, and the practice of nations in similar cases. It is, 
however, a justice due to the character of Captain Hale, to observe, 
that his motives for engaging in this service, were entirely different 
from those which generally influence others in similar circumstances. 
Neither expectation of promotion, nor pecuniary reward, induced him 
to this attempt. A sense of duty, a hope that he might in this way be 
useful to his country, and an opinion he had adopted, that every kind 
of service, necessary to the public good, became honorable by being 
necessary, were the great motives which induced him to engage in an 
enterprise, by which his connections lost a most amiable friend, and 
his country one of its most promising supporters. 

The fate of this most unfortunate young man, excites the most 
interesting reflections. To see such a character in the flower of 
youth,—cheerfully treading in the most hazardous paths, influenced by 
the purest intentions, and only emulous to do good to his country, 
without the imputation of a crime,—fall a victim to policy, must have 
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been wounding to the feelings even of his enemies. Should a com- 
parison be drawn between Major Andre and Captain Hale, injustice 
would be done to the latter, should he not be placed on equal ground 
with the former. Whilst almost every historian of the Revolution has 
celebrated the virtues and lamented the fate of Andre, Hale has re- 
mained unnoticed, and it is scarcely known that such a character ever 
existed. ‘To the memory of Andre his country kas erected the most 
magnificent monument, and bestowed on his family the highest honors 
and most liberal rewards. ‘To the memory of Hale not a stone has 
been erected, nor an inscription to preserve his ashes from insult. 
Now let the reader draw the striking contrast between the conduct of 
the royalists and the Americans, on an occasion where the duties of 
humanity and benevolence were equally and imperiously demanded. 
In which instance was a want of ‘‘ true magnanimity,” or a ‘ cold 
insensibility,’”’ most clearly manifested? Hale was summarily con- 
demned and executed by the fiat of a single voice; Andre passed 
through a solemn trial, before a tribunal consisting of fourteen officers 
of the highest rank and respectability, two of whom, the Baron Steu- 
ben and General Lafayette, were Europeans. It is, however, a matter 
for sorrowful reflection, that either of these gallant oflicers should have 
been sacrificed to the laws of war. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction, that I am permitted to announce 
that Mr. Sparks will very shortly favor the public with a full narrative 
of the affair of Arnold and Andre. This gentleman has given to the 
subject the fullest investigation, both in Europe and America, and 
possessed himself of documents and information which will enable him 
to furnish a history more complete and correct than has ever been 
published, 

After the foregoing pages were prepared for the press, I had the 
special satisfaction to be apprised that my letter to Mr. Buchanan had 
been favorably received and duly appreciated. He directed it to be 
published in the New-York Albion, accompanied with the following 
note to the editor. I have said special satisfaction because Consul 
Buchanan has, in this instance, manifested an urbane and courteous 
spirit, directly the reverse of too many writers from beyond the Atlan- 
tic, who are laboring to perpetuate prejudice and undignified senti- 
ments between the two nations. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—I request, as an act of justice, that you will give an early insertion to 
the letter herewith sent, which I had the honor of receiving from Dr. Thacher. 
It not only in my mind, but I should hope in the minds of all who may have read 
my narrative, or have, through other statements, heard the charge, render incul- 
pable all whose duty required their attendance on the tragic act referred to. 
Through this public medium I tender my sincere thanks to the Doctor for his 
well-timed communication, which | shall forward to the editor of the United 
Service Journal, in London, so that the explanation may circulate wherever the 
statement has reached. I have the honor to be, &c. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


British Consulate, New-York, March 7, 1834. 

Among the survivers cf the revolutionary army from whom I solicit- 
ed information on the interesting subject in question, is Major Benja- 
min Russell, who, in reply, has honored me with the very excellent 
Jetter herewith subjoined 
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Boston, 29 Marcu, 1834. 
Dr. James Thacher, 

Dear Sir,—Circumstances beyond my control have delayed this answer to your 
letter from Plymouth, received last month, in relation to your Revolutionary’ 
Military Journal. You mention, that having received a letter from the Rev. 
Jared Sparks, expressing doubts of the accuracy of the statement in your journal, 
that Major Andre was executed in his royal uniform, you request me to give my 
recollections on the subject. I cheerfully comply, and to oblige an old friend and 
fellow-soldier, will add my pebble, to the pile of revolutionary testimony, although 
at the expense of tedious repetition. 

I must, however, express my surprise, that the revolutionary event of Major 
Andre's execution in his regimentals,—which was witnessed by many hundreds 
if not thousands of spectators,—some of whom must now be living.—should have 
escaped the researches of our intelligent, able, and accurate American Historian. 

In relation to the execution of ndre, it happened to be my tour, as a soldier of 
the Massachusetts line, to be on duty on the occasion, and to be posted ina situa- 
tion where I could distinctly observe every part of the deportment of the gallant 
sufferer, and hear every word he uttered. My recollections of them are fresh, but 
I much fear, at this remote period, the details will be considered as a twice-told 
tale. However, as you remark, that the execution in question has afforded one of 
the most memorable events of our revolutionary struggle; has excited deep in- 
terest and feeling on both sides of the Atlantic, and even at this late period, is 
understood to the disadvantage of our country, I shall venture to give them, as 
they exist in my memory, asa supplementary test of the accuracy of your Revo- 
lutionary Journal. Most of them have been long familiar to you and many others; 
but some may be new. Do with them as you please. 

Major Andre was executed on the 2d October, 1730, in the Dutch village of 
Tappan, (Orangetown.) He was dressed in the rich uniform of a British Staff 
Officer, with the exception, of course, of sash, gorget, sword and spurs. The 
place of execution was near the centre of the encampment of the American Grand 
Army, and in full view of many of its regiments. The lofty gibbet was surround- 
ed by an exterior guard of nearly five hundred Infantry, with an inner guard of a 
captain's command. None were admitted within the square but the officers on 
duty and the Assistants of the Provost Marshal. The spectators outside the 
square were very numerous. Proceeding to the place of execution, under the 
above guard, Andre was accompanied by two of the officers of the inner guard, 
which he at first, as I learned, thought had been detailed as hisexecutioners. He 
had previously requested of General Washington the favor of dying the death of 
a soldier. Tnis mode of death the high sense of daty of the Commander-in-Chief 
could not grant, and his delicacy forbade him to announce his determination in 
an answer. The officers of the American Army performing duty on horseback, 
with General Greene at their head, were formed in line on the road. ‘To those, 
whom Major Andre knew, particularly those who made part of the Board of Gen- 
eral Officers who pronounced on his fate, he paid the salute of the hat, and re- 
ceived the anieus of all with ease and complacency. The Commander-in-Chief 
and Statf were not present at the execution ; and this mark of decorum, I was 
told, was feelingly appreciated by the sufferer. 

Your Journal, dear sir, has given a very accurate report of the remarks made 
by Major Andre on this impressive occasion. When the procession moved on the 
main road, the gallows was not visible; but when it wheeled at an angle, the 
place of execution was seen directly in front. On viewing it, the sufferer made a 
halt, and exhibited emotion. To an inquiry made by the captain of the guard, 
Major Andre gave the answer recorded in your work :--“ Iam reconciled to mt 
death, but detest the mode of it.’ The captain rejoined—“ It ts unavoidable, sir. 
Arrived at the scaffold, Andre, after a short conversation with his servant, (who 
arrested much attention by the vehemence of his grief and loud lamentation,) as- 
cended with gaiety the baegage-wagon. The General Order of execution was 
then read by, IT believe, Colonel Scammell, our Deputy Adjutant-General, and 
the highly-gifted and gallant New-Hampshire officer, who afterwards fell at York- 
town. ‘the reading was very impressive, and at the conelusion Major Andre un- 
covered, bowed to the General and other officers, and said, with dignity and firm- 
ness, * .4/l T request of you, gentlemen, is that you will bear witness to the world 
that I dic like a brave man.’ We added nothing more aloud, but while the prepar- 
ations for immediate execution were being made, he said, in an under tone, “ It 
wiil be but a momentary pang.” 
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Thus died Major John Andre, Adjutant-General to the British Army. The 
sympathy of the American officers was universally expressed, and the Father of 
our Country, in announcing his death to Congress, pronounced that he met his 
fate like a brave man. 

It was stated at the time in England, and, if I mistake not, in America, that he 
was buried in his regimentals. This was believed for a long time, and gave rise 
to the suspicion, if not assertion, that his grave had been violated by our country- 
men, as it was found, on the exhumation of his remains, forty years after his ex- 
ecution, that none of the buttons of his dress had been found in his grave. This 
matter you have recently and satisfactorily put to-rights ; and I can add my testi- 
mony, to that of others, that | saw the servavt of Andre receive the military hat 
and stock of his master, immediately before the execution. I did not see the 
body placed in the coffin, but I did see, as | marched by the grave, that servant 
standing near it, and evidently overseeing the interment. On this subject I will 
only add, that after the execution of Andre, the American Army remained in its 
encampment five days, and that, during that time, no indignity or violence was, 
or could have been, offered to the grave. 

The simple facts respecting Andre’s uniform are, that he wore it when he land- 
ed from the sloop of war, Vulture, and during his interview with Arnold at Hav- 
erstraw ; that he left his regimentals there, and assumed a citizen's dress, in which 
he was captured; and sent to the American army, where he was tried (or exam- 
ined) in that dress. That he had General Washington's permission to receive 
clothes and linen; thatafter his condemnation as a British officer, he resumed his 
regimentals—was executed in them, and that they were taken into custody by his 
servant, and, as I was credibly informed, in 1723, were by him carried to New-York 
on his return thither. 

An error has been circulated, upon respectable authority, that Andre was exe- 
cuted as John Anderson, (the citizen name he had assumed when captured,) and 
not as Major Andre. This error has not, tomy knowledge, been particularly eon- 
tradicted ; but there is ainple evidence of its incorrectness, and a good opportu- 
nity is new afforded to adduce it. It is important, I think, that the public of Europe 
and America should know the faets in the case. They are furnished in official 
documents. First—In Andre's letter to General Washington, dated, Salem, New- 
York, written the next day after his capture at Tarry-town, in which he says 
— The person in your possession is Major John Andre, Adjutant-General to the 
British army ;"’ and to this letter he adds his signature as above. Second—Gen- 
eral Washington's order, dated September 29, 1750, for convening the Board of 
General Officers, in which he says— Major Andre, Adjutant-General to the 
British army will be brought before you.’ Third—The judgement of the above 
Board of Otlicers, (signed by General Nathaniel Greene, and thirteen other gen- 
eral officers.) says—‘ that Major Andre, Adjutant-General to the British army, 
ought to be considered as a Spy from the enemy, and ought to suffer death.” 
Fourth—The General Order of the Commander-in-Chief, dated September 30, 
approving the above opinion. and ordering the execution of Major Andre; and 
lastly, the General Order of Execution of the second of October, orders “ the exe- 
cution on that day of Major .dadre, Adjutant-General of the British Army.” 

This mass of testimony is amply sufficient to satisfy every one that Major An- 
dre was not executed as John Anderson. In no one of the preceding documents 
is the name of John Anderson mentioned or alluded to. ; 

Thas, my worthy friend, I have endeavored to comply with your patriotic de- 
sire. The details have been extended to an unusual and regretted length. My 
object—and | know it accords with yours—has been to establish three disputed 
points :—That Andre, although executed in his royal uniform, was not buried in 
it:—That his grave was not violated: and, That he was executed with the de- 
corum worthy of a generous enemy to a galiant officer, and nct as a private male- 
factor. 

I have only room to repeat the esteem and respect, with which I remain 

Your friend and fellow-citizen, 


BENJAMIN RUSSELL 
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MORAL NOVELS. 


Arter the following article was written, we found the leading idea 
expressed in a single paragraph of the introduction to the author’s last 
edition of Ivanhoe, which, by some mischance, had never until then 
met our eyes. We cannot, however, consent to deprive the world of 
the benefit of our own thoughts. We never approved, and therefore 
would not imitate, the conduct of a rich old man, who, having in- 
serted the name of a young kinsman in his will, afterwards erased 
it, because he learned, that a much greater legacy had been left 
to the young man from a different quarter. We trust that the 
world will appreciate our motives, and be sufficiently grateful for the 
gift. It will not do for little streams to cease flowing into the ocean, 
because the Amazon happens to pour his monstrous floods into the 
same reservoir. Justice, however, compels us to add, that the ocean 
would owe these little streams small thanks, if they stole their waters 
from larger streams, and, after long and wasteful routes, gave to the 
ocean only miserable, dribbling remnants of the ample treasures which 
they stole; thus aptly enough reminding one of that part of the tax- 
gatherer’s proceeds, which is finally spent for the nation’s good. 

Novels, in their numberless forms, make so large a part of the read- 
ing and instruction of the young, that it is well to inquire into their 
character and influence. Natural philosophy, moral duty, religious 
principle, the science of legislation, the doctrines of political economy, 
are all taught in novels. ‘Thus, if we have no royal road to knowledge, 
we have, what is much more agreeable, a ‘“ primrose path,” strewed 
with the flowers of fiction, which leads not only to heaven, but to the 
summit of every moral, political, and scientific attainment. Children, 
upon the threshold of lite, with « whole world of new and wonderful 
objects, spread around on all sides to engage their thoughts and swell 
their little hearts with emotions too strong to be expressed otherwise 
than by glowing looks and inarticulate exclamations of delight, are not 
permitted to go forth and examine for themselves the thousand beau- 
tiful forms, which nature has thrown out as traps, with which to catch 
their simple minds, and, as it were, decoy them into reflection. 
Nature is too clumsy a mistress. Their buoyant spirits must be broken 
down by the monotonous confinement of a school-room; and, lest the 
healthful flush should by any accident be restored to their cheeks by 
an occasional frolic with the pure breezes of heaven, their leisure hours 
must be employed in torturing them into a fondness for music, Yif it is 
their misfortune to be girls,) and initiating them into the mysteries 
of fiction. Stories are the first books that are put into their hands, 
whether at home or at school. If they wish fur amusement, a story is 
provided ; if instruction is wanted, a story is provided. If they have 
done wrong and need correction, a story is read to them. If they have 
done well and need encouragement, a story is read to them. And 
when childhood is passed, stories are still their meat and their drink. 
History is taught in stories, where fiction and reality are so blended, 
that the child’s instinctive love of truth, and original perception of 
truth, (a faculty which neither phrenologists nor metaphysicians have 
yet had the good fortune to discover,) may be fairly exercised in sepa- 
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rating what is true from what is false. ‘The Bible itself is so diluted 
with fiction as to be transformed into story-books for the especial 
benefit of the young, and stories are written to enforce its precepts and 
illustrate its truths. Now we beg to have it understood, that we have 
no thoughts of making a serious attack upon the armies of fiction, 
which have besieged the very nurseries of our nation, and have led all 
away captive, without regard to age or sex. We choose not to enter 
the lists with such fearful odds against us, until we have burnished our 
armor, improved our skill, and renewed our courage. 

Leaving fiction in general to whatever fortune may await it, we 
would seriously ask, What are the character and influence of those 
tales that are usually called moral tales? Unless our occasional ex- 
cursions into these regions have been singularly unfortunate, a moral 
tale, as the term is generally understood by readers and writers, is a 
tale in which virtue is rewarded with temporal prosperity, and vice 
punished by temporal adversity. Great honor, or great riches, or 
both united, are the attendants of virtue in all its forms, while vice is 
sure to be followed by disgrace and poverty. Thus Dick Whittington 
—our critical readers must excuse us if we miscall names and mis-state 
incidents ; it is a long time since we read these books, and we were 
never critically conversant with them—Dick Whittington, an excellent 
boy, makes an immense fortune by means of a cat; and another gen- 
erous boy, whom we once knew, but whose name we have forgotten, 
having saved the lives of an old horse, a blind man, and a lame sailor, 
is himself, by the joint efforts of the three, delivered from the murder- 
ous hands of a company of robbers ;—events equally natural and in- 
structive ! 

But we are behind our age. These books have been long banished. 
Only a tattered fragment here and there is left for the amusement and 
edification of our children. ‘Tom Thumb is no longer allowed to play 
his pranks for their benefit. Jack the Giant Killer has been forced to 
yield to a champion more potent than himself. Robin Hood has 
ceased to perform his exploits at juvenile concerts, and has taken for 
himself a high place in perhaps the most delightful of romances. The 
whole race of tales, that amused our childish hours, has been 
swept away, and forms that we hardly know now occupy their 
places. But, in the popular school-books of the day, we read of one 
boy, whose integrity and courage in guarding a pedler’s wagon, are 
recompensed by a basket of oranges ; while the wicked boy, that at- 
tempted to steal, is punished by a severe kick from a horse. A 
bad boy, who lied, and thereby exposed a favorite dog to the imminent 
peril of a whipping, is himself whipped and sent supperless to bed ; 
but his honest brother, who told the truth, has the dog given to him as 
a recompense for his veracity. And, generally, the retributive justice 
of the ancient dame, who lived in a shoe, with a larger family than she 
could well manage, seems to have served as a model for no small por- 
tion of moral stories for the nursery. 

But let us come to works intended for children of a larger growth. 
The same principle is still acted upon by novelists, and approved by 
moral sages. A novel is generally said to have a moral or immorél 
effect, according as virtue and vice are recompensed with the good or 
evil things of this world. It would certainly be great folly to assert, 
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that this is always wrong. Many virtues naturally lead to worldly 
prosperity. Thus he, who would set forth the claims of frugality, will 
but poorly succeed in his undertaking, should he leave his frugal hero 
in the arms of want. Frugality is a virtue of this world, and, unless it 
receive its reward here, it must go unrecompensed. Besides, it is just 
as natural, that frugality should lead to riches, and that ostentatious 
extravagance should lead to poverty, as that any cause should produce 
its legitimate effect. But when benevolence, or a spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, meets with worldly success, we see, at once, that the result is 
purely accidental ; and if, in a work of fiction, the personages distin- 
guished for these qualities should be thus rewarded, it is wholly by an 
act of gratuitous kindness on the part of the author. ‘There is no more 
connexion between the conduct and the reward, than between Noah’s 
ark and St. Paul’s shipwreck, and every attempt to connect them to- 
gether, by indissoluble ties, will be not only vain and nugatory, but 
positively injurious. In the novel called ‘* Discipline,” the misfor- 
tunes of the parties concerned are the natural consequences of their 
conduct ; and so far the moral is perfect. But when the heroine, with 
a spirit broken and humbled by affliction, flees to religion as to the 
only sanctuary that ts left, and at lencth is rewarded for her piety, by 
the consummation of her earthly wishes, the natural succession of 
cause and effect is disregarded, and the high claims of religious hope 
and comfort are degraded. Yet, had she been left to struggle with 
adversity through life, with no other reward than that mental peace 
which only a high consciousness of honorable exertion, united with a 
strong religious faith, can give, most of those, who sit in judgement 
upon such matters, would have been dissatisfied. Paul Clifford is an 
immoral novel. Why? Because the hero, notwithstanding his many 
crimes, is finally rewarded with the object of his affections and a com- 
petent estate. So say nine tenths of the critics, who condemn the 
work. And in truth his exploits are crowned with a more prosperous 
issue than gentlemen of the profession are generally blessed with. He 
attains, if not to a more elevated, at least to a more enviable, station 
than robbers generally reach. But who does not see that this result is 
compatible neither with the laws of society, nor with the order of na- 
ture? ‘The fault is not, that crime is rewarded with great prosperity, 
but that the recompense is altogether arbitrary and unnatural ; and the 
fact that it is thus arbitrary and unnatural, will prevent any person, 
who does not more richly deserve a strait jacket than a halter, from 
following the example through hope of obtaining the reward. The 
enormity of the crime, and the utter disregard for its consequences, 
are such, that no rational creature can be misled by them. The cause 
of good principles suffers far less from attempts to lead crime through 
the high-ways of worldly greatness, and finally seat it upon thrones of 
worldly prosperity and grandeur, than from attempts to disguise virtue 
under a garb bedizened with mundane ornaments that she despises, 
while she is holding out to her followers temporal rewards, which she 
never covets and seldom obtains. Her own native beauties are con- 
cealed by every attempt to trick them out or set them off with foreign 
splendors ; and her great but unpretending premiums lose their dignity 
and attraction, when hid beneath a cloud of earthly pretensions. 

Far better is it to pursue the course which is pointed out in the 
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world of God’s providence, where the good and the bad, so far as out- 
ward prosperity is concerned, are placed on equal terms. If virtue 
were rewarded here by the immediate gifts of fortune, worldly 
men would be virtuous from self-interest; and, though honesty 
is the best policy, it has been well said, that he, who is honest because 
it is the best policy, is little better than a knave. We would not, 
therefore, change the order of nature; still less should it be distorted 
and misrepresented in works of fiction. ‘The fraud must sooner or 
later be detected. ‘The young enthusiast, whose notions of life are 
drawn from moral novels, comes into the world, and finds that for- 
tune, in the actual distribution of her gifts, is not so favorable to virtue 
as he had supposed. He there, at least sometimes, sees virtue clothed 
in rags, while vice flutters in brocade ; and, as the books he has read 
teach him to look no farther than to present and apparent success, his 
confidence is shaken. ‘The good principles, which have been estab- 
lished in his mind on this false basis, cannot bear up against the 
stormy temptations which assail them. But the experienced man, who 
reads these works, at once detects the fallacy of such representations. 
Of course, they have no good effect upon him. But there is an evil 
influence. As the strenuous advocates of virtue make such an outery 
when it is not rewarded in this way, and are so perfectly satisfied when 
it is thus rewarded, the obvious inference of those, whose morals are of 
a doubtful character, is, that virtue has no higher rewards to offer, no 
higher claims to advance. In belief they may not confess this even to 
their own hearts ; but it imperceptibly creeps into their practical opin- 
ions, and acts upon their conduct. ‘Thus in novels—and especially in 
the most moral—there is quite too much importance attached to wealth 
and fame—mere worldly splendor and opulence. But if virtue is to 
be followed for such a recompense, why is vice to be rejected when it 
offers the same or greater advantages? Better that no reward were 
offered, than that our understandings should be insulted by the appear- 
ance of a premium, which is seldom paid, or our eyes turned aside 
from the really great reward which a higher authority has promised, to 
gaze upon the tinsel baubles, by which inexperienced children and 
weak-sighted men are too often dazzled, blinded, and deceived. 

Virtue loves not such trumpery. She has no desire to be tricked 
out with such finery. It is not in keeping with her character, to cheat 
men into a love of her beauties, or to attract men by favors, which 
vice equally confers. ‘The moral novelist should proceed on other 
grounds. He should permit fortune to remain as she is, and indiscrim- 
inately heap her favors on the good and bad. He should take a higher 
stand and show the power and claims of virtue to be great,—not because 
the world honors it, but in despite of the world. 

Look to the records of our race. Upon what virtuous characters 
does the mind dwell with the greatest pleasure and devotion? Upon 
those who enjoyed the goods of this life?) Are they the men, who have 
done most to kindle in our hearts the flame of holy zeal, to fill our 
souls with the admiration of what is good and great? Are they the 
men, upon whose lives we love to dwell, whose actions we delight to 
contemplate, from whose works, as shown in the pages of history, we 
come away with minds purified, principles confirmed, and resolutions 
strengthened? O no. It is the sufferer, the suffering patriot, the 
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suffering advocate of truth, the suffering foe to corruption, the suffer- 
ing supporter of a falling state, the suffering martyr, whose example 
acts most powerfully upon our souls. From the flames of suffering 
martyrdom a voice speaks louder than from the highest throne of earth- 
ly grandeur. From the scaffold of suffering virtue comes forth a stream, 
which does more to purify our nature than all the costly ablutions of 
pontifical pride. ‘The grave cannot hold a martyred saint. He, who 
has manfully withstood the progress of error ,—who, in the face of a cor- 
rupt world and at the cost of worldly hopes, has maintained his integ- 
rity,—he, who, single handed and alone, has resisted an evil and per- 
verse generation, who, relying upon his internal consciousness of right, 
sets the world and the world’s s proud lords at defiance, and who falls, 
slain, but not conquered, in the unequal strife, cannot, when life’s 
brief warfare is over, be buried in the dust. He lives in his actions, 
he lives in his example. Every crucified saint bursts the tomb in which 
vain man had thought to confine him forever. Every crucified saint 
bursts the tomb where his body is laid, and talks by the way with bis 
dejectededisciples, whose hearts burn within them, as he expounds the 
doctrine of eternal truth. His life and character never act so power- 
fully in the reformation of the world, as when tried by affliction, con- 
secrated by suffering, sanctified by death. 

The power of virtue and the strength of priaciple cannot be known 
unless put to the severest test. Zeal in a prosperous cause, with no 
difficulties to try its sincerity, is, at best, of doubtful temper. The 
noblest principles of our nature can be called forth only by trial. The 
scholar, in the midst of affluence, urged by every incentive to study, 
with all the ‘‘ appliances and means” of knowledge put into his hands, is 
not held up for an example to show what a power there is in the love 
of knowledge—a power able to bear down all opposition, and not 
merely to give new lustre to the comforts, conveniences, and refine- 
ments of social |ife—but to supply their place, to raise the soul to such 
heights that it looks down with pity on them all. Who is not moved 
by the sublime extravagance of the poor, neglected, persecuted astron- 
omer, who, after the greatest discovery of his age, knowing that those 
who were to reap the fruit of his labors would only scoff and hoot at 
the work and its author, thus announces the discovery to a friend ! 
“The die is cast, the work is done. If you approve, I rejoice ; if not, 
I can bear it. "lhe work is done; to be read by this century or the 
next, f care not which: for if the Almighty has waited six thousand 
years for an observer, {can afford to wait a century for a reader.” 
Who does not feel his reverence for active virtue heightened, when he 
sees it manifested in the life of Milton, the inflexible champion of 
truth, though his party was overcome, and himself in misfortune and 
disgrace, ‘in darkness and with dangers compassed round, and _soli- 
tude?” Whe does not feel his respect for the species raised, when he 
witnesses the magnanimity with which this great poet announces his 
determination, at whatever cost, to “‘ live and die an honest man,” and 
with which he consoles himself for the loss of sight, the severest of 
deprivations! The consciousness of having done his duty was to him 
reward, support, consolation enough; and where is its power more 
strikingly displayed, except in the lives of others, who may have fallen 
victims to the performance of duty ? 

VOL. VI. 48 
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Such are the feelings excited by the temporal misfortunes of the 
good, as we view them in history. The same laws operate in fiction. 
The novelist should act upon them. His hero should come forth, not 
to be the favorite of fortune, either at first or at last. Let all the 
powers of darkness be arrayed against him. Let his projects fail,— 
his labors prove unavailing. Let friends forsake, and fortune oppose 
him. Let him stand alone, if you please, friendless and homeless, an 
outcast from society, a by-word among men. Let him, so far as may 
be consistent with the nature of things, wander, a fugitive and vaga- 
bond upon the face of the earth. It matters not. He has that within, 
which the world cannot take away,—a principle which grows brighter 
and stronger, more sacred, and more commanding, as evils from 
abroad assail him. The fire within that lovely, desert citadel, grows 
more bright and enchanting; there is something almost divine in its 
light and warmth, and purity, and calmness, as it burns in solitude, 
communing with no kindred beams, while darkness is without, and 
the fierce and merciless storm is raging against it. ‘There is a sub- 
limity in the sufferings of a good man, in his calm and inflexible reso- 
lution ; in his unostentations, but unyielding fortitude; in his meek- 
ness and firmness, his humility and confidence, in the quiet simplicity 
and deep-toned energy of his thoughts ; there is a sublimity, which far 
more commands admiration and respect, which far more elevates and 
sanctifies the soul, than all the pomp and circumstance, that the world 
can lend. Why, then, should we be dissatisfied, and believe that the 
moral tendency of a fictitious work is bad, because golden mitres are 
not showered down upon the most deserving ? 

So, too, with the bad. Our Heavenly Father permits his sun to 
shine upon the just and unjust. Why should the novelist do other- 
wise? Let his bad men prosper, as bad men really do prosper in 
society. We need not fear that our moral sense will be corrupted 
thereby. Let his bad men receive the highest honors. Let them 
abound in fortune. Let them abound, so far as bad men can abound, 
in friends. Let the cunning knave succeed in his diabolical projects ; 
Jet him ensnare the artless, and bewilder the unsuspecting. Let him 
build high his palace, and walk proudly among his fellow-men. It is 
nothing. Virtue suffers not. He has a hell within himself, and if 
that be laid open, and its hideous glare displayed, few will envy his 
prosperity. Of what consequence is it, whether the burning mount 
be placed amid the freezing storms of Iceland, in the tropical clime, 
or beneath the pure Italian sky, so Jong as it has in its own bosom 
those fires that never rest; so long as its vitals are racked and torn 
by those unceasing convulsions, of whose rage the deep and angry 
mutterings, the frightful gleams, and dreadful throes, witnessed from 
abroad, are but feeble manifestations? Let Satan burst from his 
prison-house, visit Paradise, sit in its shade, and feel its refreshing 
breeze. Let him accomplish his fiendish project, and ruin the inhab- 
itants of that peaceful abode, and then let him go back to his followers 
and proclaim his triumph. Who envies, who would imitate him? 
Who so cruel as to wish him tormented by keener anguish, if, in his 
happiest state, he gives utterance to thoughts like these :— 


Ah me, they little know 
Under what torture inwardly I groan, 
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While they adore me on the throne of hell. 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still [ fall, only supreme 

In misery : such joy ambition finds! 


In his own bosom is a never-ceasing fire; these are tortures which no 
outward prosperity, no power, nor wealth, nor fame, can alleviate. 
The cool breezes of Paradise but fan and aggravate this ever-raging 
fire. 

These, we confess, are extreme cases, and such as seldom occur. 
It will not do for novelists to be constantly dealing with angels or 
demons. Their intercourse with the worjds above and below is not 
such that they can call out their inhabitants at pleasure; and were it 
so, we, the readers, are so linked to earth, and have so few sympa- 
thies in common with preternatural agents, that their company soon 
becomes tiresome. We occupy a middle station between the two 
regions of bliss and wo, of absolute perfection and total wickedness. 
Our orb, at least in a moral sense, is hung midway ’tween heaven and 
hell. We are beings of a mixed nature; flesh and spirit, strength 
and weakness, vice and virtue, knowledge and ignorance, hold divided 
empire over us. He, therefore, who would propose examples for our 
warning or encouragement, must deal with beings of a mixed nature 
like ourselves. His best men must be subject to part of our infirmi- 
ties, and his wicked men must participate with us in the enjoyment of 
some of the higher faculties and purer desires. ‘The exhibition, 
whether of vice or virtue, of weakness or of strength, cannot have all 
the metaphysical distinctness of the sketch that we have drawn. Op- 
posite qualities must be blended together ; they cannot stand out with 
the prominence of abstract conceptions. Still, some characters are 
more decidedly virtuous or vicious than others. Novels have been 
written with the express design of embodying particular passions, pro- 
pensities, or habits. Now, as far as the world is naturally connected 
with the development, conduct, or reward of these qualities, so far let 
it be connected with them. This is not what we complain of. The 
scene is laid on earth; the actors are inhabitants of earth; they are 
influenced by earthly considerations; they are conversant with earthly 
affairs. Of this we complain not. But we do complain, that this 
earth engages too much of their attention ; that virtues, which should 
ally man to heaven, are made to lose their high character, by being 
too dependent upon earthly rewards ; while those rewards of a loftier 
nature, which give power to religion, and dignity to virtue, and which 
are the invariable attendants of right actions, pure motives, and holy 
principles, are thrown into the shade, and lose their importance. 

We are creatures of sense ; but it is the duty of the mora! writer, in 
whatever department, to raise us above its tyranny, and not to coax 
us into virtue,—as too many parents do their children,—by an appeal 
to our animal propensities. We are selfish beings; but it is the duty 
of the moral writer to draw us away from self, by teaching us to act 
from more generous principles. We are formed for heaven ; but the 
sickly vapors of the earth on which we dwell, raised to a momentary 
elevation and splendor, by the gusts of passion, or prejudice, or habit, 
obscure the heavenly vision, shut out the brilliant lights, and dazzle 
our childish fancy with their counterfeit attractions. It is the duty of 
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the moral writer to free the atmosphere from these deceitful visions, 
and not to interpose yet thicker clouds between us and heaven. 

It is not our custom to set a high value upon the moral influence of 
any single work of fiction, whether for good or for evil. Where the 
press is loaded, and bookstores crowded with new books, fortunate 
indeed must that author be, who, by one or by many works, can 
mould the public mind. Still, we believe that popular works of litera- 
ture, and none more than fictitious works, have a powerful influence 
upon the feelings and character of the community. If their general 
spirit is sensual or worldly, as we fear it is, they will do much to fix 
upon us more firmly the fetters of sense and worldliness ; while, if 
they breathe a high-toned spirit of virtue and religion, as some do, 
they cannot but help to draw our thoughts from inferior objects, and 
fix them upon lofty principles and attainments. But it is very easy for 
the most stupid imagination te reward uncommon desert with riches, 
power or glory, to Jet the indifferently honest pass safely through their 
mortai pilgrimage, or to heap upon the wicked any amount of earthly 
misfortune ; while none but a master’s hand can paint the various 
happy emotions that swell a good man’s heart, and trace, in their own 
beautiful colors, the inward satisfaction and enjoyment that proceed 
from virtuous conduct ; or fix, in lasting pictures, all the fluctuating 
shades of uneasiness, sorrow, anguish, misery and despair, that will 
follow the numberless degrees of guilt and crime, however great their 
outward splendor aud prosperity. 

We cannot close these remarks without adding our bumble testimony 
to the moral character of the great man, who has, more than any other, 
fixed his impress upon the age. Is it extravagance to pronounce him 
without comparison the greatest moral novelist that ever lived? He de- 
spises not the gifts ef fortune, or the good things of this life, but receives 
them as the Christian receives every blessing, which comes from his 
heavenly Father, with cheerfulness and gratitude. Ile has none of that 
affected contempt for worldly honors and enjoyments, which bears no 
doubtful indication of the disappointed worldling, who is cast down but 
not humbled by misfortune. He would not, like Young, convert this 
wide and beautiful world into a vast funeral pile, upon which mortified 
affections, disappointed hopes, uneasiness, discontent, and gloom, are 
placed, that the smoke of their incense may ascend in one dismal cloud 
as an acceptable offering to the Giver of all things. Ile delights in 
all the gifts of Providence. He is equally removed from that old ro- 
mantic folly, which threw out of sight the substantial goods of life, and 
from that modern wisdom, which acts as if in this life only we had 
hope. He goes upon the very rational ground, that men must eat, in 
spite both of sentiment and virtue, but that eating is not the great end 
of our being. He deals out riches and honors, not according to moral 
desert, nor in opposition to moral desert, but according to the laws 
which usually regulate their distribution among men. The good may 
receive them, but not as rewards for their goodness; the bad may be 
robbed of them, but not as a retribution for their vices or their crimes. 
What has been happily called poetical justice,—for it exists nowhere 
but in fiction—is often violated in his works; but our moral feelings 
are never outraged. I"lora—to us the most fascinating of his heroines 
—for heroine we must call her in spite of technical rules—Flora, the 
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virtuous, the intelligent, and the lovely, disappointed in her fondest 
dreams, robbed by the executioner of her dearest friend, pale and 
emaciated with anxiety, privation, and grief, resigns her only ornament 
of value—a princess gave it her—and seeks retreat in a convent of 
nuns. We weep over her afflictions, but not as without hope. We 
know that she carries with her, to that obscure retreat, a soul, which 
rests on heaven, which cannot fail even in this world to make her hap- 
py in acts of kindness and devotion, and which is sure of a place in@ 
brighter mansion beyond the skies. Why need we name The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, the most eloguent moral tale that ever was writen? It 
abounds in every species of excellence. What passage in the sermons 
of Massillon before the court of France, so moving as the appeal of 
ihe simple Scotch girl to her queen? ‘ Alas! it is not when we sleep 
soft and wake merrily ourselves that we think on other people’s suffer- 
ings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, and we are for right- 
ing our ain wrangs, and fighting our ain battles. But when the hour 
of trouble comes to the mind or to the body—and seldom may it visit 
your Leddyship—and when the hour of death comes, that comes to 
high and low—lang and late may it be yours—O, my Leddy, then it is 
na what we hae dune for oursells, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly.” ‘The whole conduct of this story, 
—its general texture, the filling up of the outlines, the actions, speech- 
es, and fortunes, of the various characters, together with the reflections 
which the author makes in his own person—aflord a perfect exemplifi- 
cation of the principles, which we would lay down for the conduct of 
amoral tale. Every where we see the superiority of the soul over ex- 
ternal circumstances. Vice in all its shades, from the deep guilt of a 
settled villain, to the thoughtless aberrations of inexperienced impulse, 
from the wild ravings of a distempered mind to the cold-blooded cal- 
culations of confirmed fraud, is truly depicted, and its influence upon 
the feelings portrayed. The misery, which invariably follows in its 
train, is neither modified nor concealed by external prosperity or ad- 
versity. Virtue too is exhibited in a great variety of forms, from the 
benevolent Argyle and his delightful circle, to the inflexible presbyter- 
an, David Deans, aud the honest, but not altogether unprosaic Reuben 
Butler, and his matchless wife; and every where, according to its de- 
gree and form, it carries something of that peace which springs only 
from a consciousness of right action and motive. The simple, erring, 
Eflie is married to a lord, and placed in a state which has dazzled 
many a wiser body than herself; but so skillfully is the story conducted, 
that no one can envy the feverish unrest that waits upon her steps. 
Amid all the blandishments of fortune, the aching heart is seen, and 
though, in the eyes of foolish men, so raised above lier sister, in every 
article of happiness she sinks infinitely below, and we almost wonder 
that Jeanie should have given way to even a momentary pique of jeal- 
ousy: which, however, is instantly subdued by the judicious question : 
“Surely Lam no sic a fule as to be angry that Effie’s a braw lady, 
while | am only a minister’s wife?” Such athought would never occur 
to the reader. The “braw lady” is to him but an object of compas- 
sion; and for her sake he rejoices, when she leaves the fashionable 
world to pass the remainder of her life in all the formal observances, 
vigils, and austerities of the Catholic faith. For he cannot but agree 
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with Butler, that “‘ any religion, however imperfect, is better than scep- 
ticism, or the hurrying din of dissipation, which fills the ears of world- 
lings, until they care for none of these things.” 

We have dwelt thus long upon this tale, not because we had any 
thing new to say, but because it furnishes so admirable an illustration 
of the remarks we had made. The great moral excellence of Scott, 
as a novelist, consists in his making the rewards of vice and virtue in- 
dependent of the world. In this he is unequaled as a writer of fiction ; 
and indeed we know not a divine or a metaphysician, who excels him. 
Inferior writers are dependent upon the distinctions of life: they are 
obliged, in support of virtue, to appeal to the prejudices of men, and to 
strip vice of all worldly prosperity, in order to show its misery and help- 
lessness. But he would as soon strip the tortoise of his shell to prove that 
it is not a man, as rob vice of its outward pomp that he might prove its 
inability to confer happiness. While under the influence of his pen, 
not only painted hypocrites, but transgressors of every kind, are seen 
through the disguise they wear. No temporal splendor blinds us to 
their misery. The most fortunate among them are objects more of pity 
than of anger or envy; and the virtuous, however unsuccessful in 
their darling earthly projects, are never forsaken by the highest of en- 
joyments. Many and many are the thanks that we owe to this great 
man for the lessons he has taught us in virtue and religion. The good, 
which he has in this way done, will, we trust and believe, help to fill 
up the measure of his enjoyment, when his fame among men, nay, 
when man himself, shall have vanished, like a thin cloud, from the 
earth. J. HL. 


SKETCH OF A VOYAGE TO LABRADOR, NEWFOUNDLAND, &e. 


Tuere is nothing left to be discovered,—there is no more terra 
incognita ; every coast is surveyed, every bay is sounded. Pigmies 
and giants, Esquimaux and Patagonians, all are civilized, and there 
is no new race, there are no more wonders left for travelers to 
describe. For novelty, we must visit the regions that Sinbad ex- 
plored,—we must dive into the imagination, if the march of utility has 
left such a faculty to the mind. 

Last summer, being at Eastport, I shared in the impatience mani- 
fested by the good people of that pleasant town, for the arrival of the 
schooner Ripley, from Baltimore, which had been chartered by Mr. 
Audubon for a voyage after new impressions and undescribed birds. 
His picta volucres,—his birds, which he kills, to give them immor- 
tality.—are widely known. He hoped to discover new species in 
Labrador, and, while he cut short their lives, to give them portraits and 
biographies. 

I was well pleased to join so agreeable and instructive a party. The 
schooner was an excellent vessel, and she had supplies for a cruise of 
six months. ‘The commander was a good seaman and an estimable 
man. We had all the elements to make a good voyage ; we had all 
that Argonauts could desire, even to a good cook, who is important in 
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all great undertakings. Ours, while he gave aliment to the body, 
afforded, also, food for merriment. 

On the 6th of June, we left Eastport, with the good wishes of the 
citizens, and under a salute to the cause of science, from the guns of 
the fort, and of the cutter. Cheers and hats were raised by our 
friends on the wharf,—all the omens were propitious, and our spirits 
rose accordingly. 

Just as the sea began to weary us by its sameness, we came to the 
Strait of Canso; and, though the Cape was but a “ sterile promon- 
tory,” the land looked familiar and friendly. Early in a bright morn- 
ing, we entered the pass ; there were fifty sail im sight,—all bound for 
Labrador,—forty-nine for fish, and one for birds. On each side 
spread a barren country, with a few miserable habitations. On the 
12th of June, we were at the Magdalen Islands. One of them rises 
perpendicularly from the water, a bank of red sand-stone; it is as 
regular as a wall, and seems cut by art. There were several hills, 
one of which was surmounted by a chapel, and another by a cross. 
There were some dwellings, and, it being a festival, the imhabitants 
had collected in the church to celebrate mass. Mr. Audubon had an 
interview with the priest, and made known the object of his visit ; his 
reverence was pleased, for he had a love for natural history,—not 
always, however, founded on knowledge. He said that neither he 
nor any inhabitant of the island had ever seen a reptile upon it. Yet 
one of the first living things that we had discovered, was a green 
snake. The inhabitants are a colony of French Canadians. The 
island, on which we landed, is, at low water, forty-eight miles in length, 
but in high water, the connecting sand-bars are covered, and there 
are then four or five separate islands. 

The only quadrupeds of the island are black and red foxes, rabbits, 
and rats. ‘The latter were unknown till a vessel was wrecked on the 
island, having many of them on board. ‘There are wild geese, mur- 
ganzas, brants, and several kinds of plovers. 

We ascended, with toil, to the summit of a bold mountain, the base 
of which was washed by the sea. We looked over the beetling cliff, 
hundreds of feet down upon the turbulent waves, and upon our bark, 
that seemed shrunk to half its size. We discovered in the rock a 
magnificent arch, a grand natural bridge, under which the water 
undulated, as the sea rose and fell. 

After leaving the island, we discovered, in a few hours, a white 
speck upon the waters, which, as we approached, was found to be an 
island. 1 am glad to borrow Mr. Audubon’s description. ‘“‘ ‘lo per- 
sons who had lately left the fertile shores of our country, these islands 
[the Magdalen,] appeared barren, if not desolate. No birds for us, 
[hine ille lachryma,| no plants, and only a few fishermen, to whom 
we could put questions, but who were unable to answer them. We 
sailed towards the famous gannet rocks, which we came in sight of at 
an early hour. Many files of gannets were constantly passing us on 
the wing, moving to or from this, their breeding place; but, as soon 
as near enough to distinguish the bold summit of this stupendous rock, 
we saw, through the glass, that it was covered with what we supposed 
was a deep bed of snow,—nay, the atmosphere exhibited a heavy fall 
of snow. We sailed on, and approached it ;—imagine our astonish- 
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ment, when we found, that instead of snow covering the summit of 
the rock, the white bed consisted of gannets, seated on their nests in 
close parallel lines, fronting the southern aspect, millions in number, 
while the gray haze above us was occasioned by other millions, hov- 
ering, arising, alighting, or departing. ‘The pure whiteness of their 
bodies, mingled as they passed, crossing each other on the wing, and 
mellowing the contrast observable in their jetty-black tipped pinions.” 
The approach of our vessel did not alarm them, and we sailed as near 
the rock as prudence and the captain would permit. We wished to 
ascend the side of this huge aviary, and a boat was launched ; but the 
wind freshened, the clouds thickened, the waves rose and rolled furi- 
ously, and the base of the rock was covezved with foam. When under 
the lee a few guns were fired from the boat, thousands of eggs rolled 
into the sea as the affrighted birds took wing, though still every pro- 
jecting shelf, every ‘‘ coign of vantage” seemed occupied. It is hardly 
possible to enumeraic such a community of birds, or to estimate the 
daily quaniity of fish required for their food. 

It was a pleasure to observe Audubon’s eyes, as he was watching 
the birds ; for birds are his passion. The storm which he mentioned 
increased, the boat was hauled in, and the schooner driven onward at 
a furious rate. ‘This was the first time we had to study the sea in a 
storm, and it was a terrific Jesson. ‘The waves did not, indeed, in 
the usual hyperbolical phrase, ‘“ run mountain high ;” but they were 
sufficient to give a good conception of hill and valley. 

Early on the morning of the 17th,—the eleventh day of our voyage, 
—we descried Labrador, and our hopes were high, of finding unde- 
scribed birds, and we indulged in expectations of bears, packs of 
wolves, and tribes of Esquimaux. Myriads of murrs and sea-pigeons 
were flying around us, going to their usual breeding-places further 
north. ‘The coast, at a distance, appeared rather low; but as we 
approached, we discovered very high mountains. When near the 
shore, we descried masts,—the best marks of civilization. ‘They were 
fishermen at anchor in a harbor. Supposing ourselves then to be 
where nautical skill has honor and reward, we hoisted a signal for a 
pilot; and one came on boord, guiding us through a labyrinth of rocks, 
called Esquimaux islands. We anchored in the harbor called Nitas- 
quam, or American harbor, fifty degrees North. 

Small time was consumed in launching the boat and rowing ashore, 
and our pleasure was so great at the abstract fact of landing, that we 
perceived not, at first, that we were on a shore barren, wild, and 
apparently uninhabited and uninhabitable. Our horizon included 
nothing but a rich carpet of moss spread upon a floor of rock. ‘There 
was a small stream or two, and a few spots of dwarf wood, There 
were, also, a few naked rocks of considerable elevation. We remain- 
ed in this sterile spot nearly a fortnight, and, when it did not storm, 
violently, made excursions in the country. But it was not easy to 
travel; in the low woods, the interlocked branches were almost im- 
penetrable, and the interminable fields of moss were hardly less dis- 
couraging. It was soft and inelastic, and it was an agreeable change 
to clamber up the rocks. We found many species of birds, but only 
a single new one,—a finch. ‘There were numbers of murrs, sea- 
pigeons, velvet ducks, loons, eyder ducks, terns, and wild geese. We 
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saw no quadrupeds, but a pair of rats on an island, and a ducerfee, or 
loup-cervier, a species of wolf; but he was too shy for ashot. The 
tracks of bears were abundant, and we set a spring-gun in the path. 
On the second morning, we discovered that the bait had been a little 
removed, and the gun discharged ; but there were no indications that 
Bruin had been hurt. 

Mr. Audubon passed much of his time on board, and finished draw- 
ings of the murr, the new finch, and a gannet. On a sandy beach, 
near a rippling stream, there was a camp of half a dozen of the Mickmac 
tribe. They hunted for the Hudson Bay Company. In taking seals, 
one of them is armed with a long gun, and the other with a barbed 
spear attached to a long ine. Concealing themselves in the holes of 
the rock, they wait for a seal to come on the edge of the cliff and 
bask in the sun. The moment the gun is discharged, the spearman 
plunges his weapon in the body, otherwise the seal would sink and 
rise no more. ‘These Indians had a French Almanac, and kept their 
days with a pin, which they removed every day according to the 
calendar. 

We had time to visit the cod-fishermen, whose life is by no means 
an indolent one. ‘To each vessel there are five or six small boats, 
shaped like whale-boats. Each holds about twelve hundred fish. At 
three o’clock in the morning, each boat, manned by two men, leaves 
the vessel for the fishing ground, distant three or four miles. They 
anchor, and one man sits at the stern, the other at the bow, where, 
with two or three lines, they are constantly employed in hauling up 
the fish. On board the vessel, one portion of the crew eviscerate the 
fish and drop them into the hold, where another party salt and pack 
them. ‘They work till eleven at night, and have but four hours for 
repose. Formerly, the food of these sailors was principally fish, which 
has of late years been changed for the usual ship provisions, with 
which the men can endure more exposure and fatigue. Notwith- 
standing a service of four months, in which they are much exposed to 
wet, cold, and fatigue, they are more hardy than when they com- 
mence the voyage. 

Our next harbor was Wapitiquam, and on our way we passed many 
rocks. Some towered to a great height, and others were indicated 
only by the waves which broke over them. ‘These rocks and ledges 
line much of the coast, and render the navigation difficult and dan- 
gerous. We landed upon one, which, like all the rest, was the picture 
of desolation. We had a wild view from the summit. ‘lhe earth 
seemed void of inhabitants: we were all that appeared within the 
visible horizon, and there were no buildings, no smoke, no traces of 
man. Over our heads there were flocks of cormorants, which our 
landing had disturbed, flying about in silent agitation for the safety of 
their young: although ‘so unacquainted with man,” they knew 
enough of him to justify some fear. Each nest had one, two, or three 
young birds, which generally looked up to us as expecting food at our 
hands, though some stretched their long necks quietly over their 
backs, and all uttered harsh, discordant cries. Mr. Audubon studied 
intently the position and expression of these jet-black beauties, and 
depicted a nest of them in his very best manner. While in this 
harbor, we were confined much on board by the weather, which was 
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an almost constant rain. From the eminences that we ascended, we 
saw the interior to be composed of lakes, mountains, and fields of 
moss. In our excursions, we found it necessary to travel, at least, 
thirty miles, to advance ten in one direction, there are so many lakes 
and streams. ‘The Esquimaux, who follow the caribou into the 
interior, take their canoes, and by this means they can travel in a 
direct course. 

Three leagues from our vessel we discovered the habitation of men; 
two of the inhabitants were very old, the third of middle age. Old as 
they were, they all lived by fishing for salmon, but had then little 
success. In six weeks they had caught three fish; but their hopes 
were as strong as those of any amateur fisherman, who sits all day 
upon a bank, well pleased with the omen of a ‘glorious nibble.” 
The eldest has lived a life of self-denial and simplicity, in this region, 
forty-three years, going to Quebec every third year to spend a fort- 
night’s vacation, and three years’ pay, both of which come to a simul- 
taneous close. At the end of every salmon season, a Company’s 
vessel comes for the fish. When this season is over, the recluses have 
little to do. If it were not a life of choice, it would be a very hard 
one. ‘They have the best garden in the country, and are able to raise 
in it a few potatoes and turnips,—enough to give them an occasional 
taste of vegetables. 

There are few rivers on the coast, but many small streams,—the 
shallow outlets of the numerous lakes. We went up a few, but found 
the navigation difficult even for our light gig.” ‘The charts are not the 
best. ‘The British schooner Gulnare, Captain Bayfield, has been sur- 
veying the coast for several summers, and the result will probably be of 
much advantage to navigators. We were much pleased with the so- 
ciety of the officers, who showed us the charts, which seem to be very 
faithful and minute. In this harbor, Mr. Audubon was eminently suc- 
cessful in his drawings, especially in a pair of ptarmigan, and their 
seven young, with a Labrador back-ground. He drew also the great 
north diver, or loon, and the red-neck diver. 

Our next harbor was Little Meccatina. There the mountains were 
more lofty, and the moss less beautiful. Near us was a rock, two 
thousand feet high, which we ascended, and saw from the summit a 
chain of mountains and an interminable series of lakes. This harbor 
was a wild and impressive place. Mr. Audubon shot in the vicinity 
a Hudson Bay titmouse, which is all the sacrifice he was able to make 
to the cause of science. On the 2Ist of July, we anchored in Great 
Meccatina harbor, and traveled a few miles to visit some fishermen. 
They have not far to go to find whales and seals, and the oil is sent to 
Quebec in small schooners. They directed us to Mr. Robinson, three 
leagues distant, whom we found to be an extensive oil merchant. 
He received us very cordially. He has two large store-houses and a 
very neat dwelling, all of which were made in Quebee. This part of 
Labrador has no tree large enough for the smallest beam. With the 
remnant of an ample fortune he purchased these buildings, and a sinall 
schooner, and he has been successful in the trade. In summer, his 
land excursions are short, from the difficulty of traveling over the 
moss, and from the plague of insects—black flies and mosquitoes, 
small insects but great annoyers. ‘They drew blood like leeches, from 
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numerous punctures in our faces, necks, and hands. In winter, our 
host with his family visits his brother, at Brador, fifty miles, and some 
other neighbors. He is drawn in a sledge over ice and snow, by dogs. 
At that season partridges are so abundant that hundreds may be killed 
in an hour; but they are very lean. In winter, too, the bears and 
caribou abound. Here, in Labrador, he is beyond the reach of two 
artificial vices that men have created to be their bane in civilized so- 
ciety,—intemperance and avarice. ‘‘ Money,” said he, “ is useless in 
Labrador, and ardent spirits never enter my house.” Le is weil con- 
tented in the secluded life he has chosen, and the health of the family 
was uniformly good. 

Returning to our vessel, we passed the abode of the other man of 
Labrador, whose dogs, fourteen in number, saluted us with a most 
dolorous howl. ‘These quadrupeds are idle in summer, except in pro- 
viding for their own support; it is only in winter that they are fed. 
These are of the Esquimaux breed, and but little degenerated. ‘They 
are large and powerful, shaggy animals, capable of doing good service, 
but fierce and unmanageable by all but their master. In the day time 
a person may approach their domain unharmed, but by night he would 
be torn in pieces. ‘Ten or a dozen will draw a heavily laden sledge 
fifty or sixty miles a day with ease. They, as well as their masters, 
seem to understand the prognostics of the weather. When, in the win- 
ter, a little cloud is descried in the horizon, which at other times would 
be unheeded, the heads of the dogs are turned to the nearest shelter, 
and they seem to comprehend the necessity of making speed ; for such 
a cloud is generally the precursor of a storm that has no parallel in 
New-England. ‘The Esquimaux dogs, however, like all the canine 
race, serve ungrateful masters. When sick, lame, or worn out with 
service, they are either knocked on the head, or left to the slower de- 
struction of famine. In providing for themselves, the dogs sometimes 
stand motionless for hours in the cold water, watching for fish, which 
they snap very adroitly. But patience is the virtue of all anglers. 

We visited the Murr Rocks, about two leagues from the harbor. 
Around them the water was black with the birds, the air was dark- 
ened, and the rocks themselves seemed alive with sable moving masses. 
As we passed among them on the water, they moved away from us in a 
manner between swimming and flying ; the flapping of their wings and 
their cries being blended in a harsh and disagreeable sound. Where- 
ever we walked on the rocks, we dislodged thousands of birds from 
nests, which passed to and fro over our heads, almost touching us. 
We conveyed to our boat—‘‘ Convey the wise it call’’—several bushels 
of eggs, which we collected in half an hour. They were of a beautiful 
variegated color. Our depredation was as nothing compared with the 
piracy of a set of men called Eggers, chiefly from Nova Scotia, from 
whence they come in small schooners, that find harbors in any little 
nook or inlet. When they land at a breeding-place, no egg escapes 
them ; they overlook no hole, however small, or shelf, however danger- 
ous. Their trade is as dangerous as his ‘that gathers samphire.” 
The Eggers find as sure a market for their spoil in Nova Scotia, as 
other pirates find in Cuba. It made Mr. Audubon look grave to speak 
of so many birds destroyed in the egg. To the murrs this removal of 
the deposites occasions great distress and loss. 
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We next visited Brador, the largest fishing station on the coast. 
There were many vessels, and the harbor presented a busy scene. 
Boats were gliding about, and decks were filled with men preparing 
their fish, singing, laughing, and passing such jokes as a sailor can 
muster. One of the masters told us, that, trying to enter the harbor 
on the 12th of July, he was obstructed by ice. Here we tasted the 
hospitality of a worthy settler, who gave us much local information. 
He carries on the seal fishery, setting his nets about six weeks in 
spring and summer, when the seals go up the shallow places to bask 
in the sun. When they are up, the nets are placed two or three deep, 
to intercept their coming down. The first range of nets is filled, 
and hundreds go by to the next. ‘The fishermen stand by in boats, 
and, with hooks, haul in some of the seals, while others are drawn on 
shore in the net, and knocked on the head. ‘The skins are stripped 
off and preserved, the bodies thrown into large vats, and the oil 
extracted. When this is done, the carcasses are given to the dogs for 
their carnival. ‘Three or four hundred barrels are made yearly. Five 
of the common seal, and three of the hooded kind, produce a barrel 
of oil. 

In the lakes of the interior, there are wild geese and many kinds of 
ducks, but our host admitted, that, to kill them, was a laborious sport. 
He had never seen but two polar bears, one of which he killed. 
Much of lis sammer was consumed in collecting fuel for winter. He 
has four cows and a horse, which he winters upon hay, and he raises 
the only grass we had seen in the country: but the soil was rich, and 
produced turnips and a few other vegetables. 

We walked ten !eagues to a large fishing stage, a place where fish 
are cured on shore instead of in the vessels. It was a hard walk. 
Sometimes we were obliged to hobble for miles, by stepping on loose 
stones, and we had the agreeable variety of going through water, 
dwarf woods, and moss. 

On the 2d of August, we saw an iceberg, that went aground, at the 
distance of a league. It was none of the largest, but it gave us a 
conception of these great moving bodies. One day’s sun reduced it 
to a fluid. 

We visited Parroquet Island, which derives its name from the birds 
so called. They do not lay, like the murrs, upon the bare rock ; but, 
selecting an island with a soil, they dig burrows with their sharp 
claws, two or three feet in depth, where they deposite their eggs. 

The Labrador curlews appeared here, on their return from their 
summer residence. Where that is, who can tell? They come sud- 
denly in flocks so large, that when they rise, the air is darkened as 
with acloud. Their bills are about three inches in length, and with 
these apparently clumsy instruments, they pick the small ber-berries 
with great rapidity. ‘Their flavor is delicious, and they are easily 
killed ; for, being fat, they do not care to rise. We obtained two new 
species of hawk, on which occasion we raised, as far as our limited 
voices permitted, three cheers. ‘The world will see them as they were 
seen in Labrador, perched on a dead branch, and apparently convers- 
ing in their own way, little aware of the good fortune that awaited 
them, of dying in the cause of science, and securing posthumous 
fame. There will be a good picture of curlews, teo, one dead and 
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the other “scared,’—too much frightened to fly, and trying to hide 
its head from the whistling shot. 

On the Iith of August, we departed for Newfoundland, not un- 
willingly leaving this country of stones, though it had given us 
gratification and instruction. We were often confined to the cabin, 
by rain, and we had few books. But, luckily for us, Mr. Audubon 
himself was a volume not to be exhausted. He is full of anecdote 
and originality. 

We anchored next at the head of St. George’s Bay, in Newfound- 
land, where there is quite a settlement of fishermen,—for such seems 
the occupation of all the islanders. ‘There was on the bay, also, an 
Indian camp. They were of the Mickmac tribe, and filthy and 
indolent to an extreme. ‘They are averse to all exercise. ‘They 
hunt only on the pressure of hunger, and they had their little provision 
in camp, the head of a caribou,—or American rein-deer. ‘This part 
of Newfoundland had much of the character of Labrador. The soil, 
however, was more productive, and we found wild roses and tall pines, 
though there were many dwarf trees. We found here the fruit called, 
from similarity of taste, the baked apple. In form, it is like a thimble- 
berry, and the taste is exactly what its name denotes. ‘The most beau- 
tiful plant we saw, was a species or two of kalmia. 

The inhabitants retire in winter into the country, where, in the 
woods and sheltered places, they have comfortable log-houses. Many 
of them are quite intelligent, though the most of them thought 
their climate preferable to any other; but I am too experienced in 
the ways ef the world, ever to speak ill of a man’s dog or climate. 
Of the two, | would sooner venture to speak disrespectfully of the 
climate in this region. Of the dogs, we obtained seven ; one of which, 
while with us, dived five fathoms, and brought up a seal that had been 
shot, larger than herself. 

But, though [ had much more written of this island, your limits 
admonish me that | must stop. The space you offer is unfavorable to 
prosers, though I have taken as much advantage in this way as I 
could. W. I. 


THE SLAIN OFFICER. 
BY I. M'LELLAN, JUN. 


** Among the number killed was a colonel in the French service. As we passed, his body lay 
naked on the road, He was a young man, with a countenance, even in death, handsome. The 
orifice of a bullet, which had passed through his body, was visible on his chest. I looked stead- 
fastly on his face as we passed, and read, or thought I read there, that he was a man of high birth 
and breeding, brave, gifted, and accomplished ; the hope,—the only surviving one, perhaps, of 
some fond and anxious mother —the beloved of some fair maiden, in his own beautiful land, who 
would now vainly and in sickness of heart expect his return, Yet here he lay, an outcast in the 
public road, his body soiled, spit upon, and trampled by the feet of vulgar men.”” 


Tue last fierce cry of war had died 

Along the dreary mountain side ; 

The battle-drum had ceased to beat, 
The martial trumpet ceased to sound, 

And, save the measured tramp of feet 
Upon the frozen ground, 

And save the harsh-resounding jar 

Of the big cannon’s cumbrous car, 

No warlike sounds disturbed the rest 

Of the lone hills o’er which we pressed 
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As troop on troop, with banners flying, 
Swept heedless o'er the dead and dying, 
As rank on rank, of horse and foot, 
Dashed onward in the hot pursuit, 

I paused a moment on the edge 

Of the bleak mountain's rocky ledge, 

And cast a hurried glance around 

On the stout forms that heaped the ground. 


The brief December twilight’s flame 
Had vanished from the vales of Spain, 
And from the Pyrennean chain, 

And with the gathering shadows came 
A bleak frost-wind and chilling rain ; 

Yet onward, with heroic haste, 

The dauntless British lion passed, 

While. bleeding from the fatal fight, 

The Gallic eagle urged his flight 

Beneath the cloudy screen of night. 


Stretched on that rugged mountain rock, 
His face turned upware to the sky, 
Pale victim of the battle’s shock— 
A bleeding corse did lie! 
The heap of gallant dead around, 
That in their bloody vestments lay, 
The shivered arms that strewed the way, 
The sword-shorn plumes, the torn-up ground, 
All marked the desperate fray. 
As on that noble form I mused, 
Exposed upon that wintry spot, 
And e’en a so'dier’s grave refused, 
I mourned his bitter lot. 


A moment since—and that stiff corse, 
Upon the fiery battle-horse, 
Had led the ranks of war ; 
A moment since—and that bold hand 
Had waved the flashing battle brand, 
And spread destruction far ! 

A moment since—and that pale face 
Had beamed with every mortal grace, 
And well in festal hall had shone, 
Where Beauty, with enchanted soul, 

Had, timidly, fond glances stole, 

And caught each manly tone. 
But birds of prey, and the foul worm, 
Will soon deface this matchless form ! 


Brave youth! how bright a dream of life 
Was ended in that mountain-strife ! 
How little dreamedst thou thy career 
To its dark limit was so near! 
Perchance in many gallant field, 

In many a glorious day for France, 
Those youthful sinews well did wield 

The sabre and the lance ! 
Perchance on Egypt's burning sand, 

By the broad Danube, or the Rhine, 
In Russia's bleak and dreary land, 

Or on the mighty Appennine, 
The foe hath bled beneath thy sword, 
And thine own lavish blood been poured. 
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Perchance on Boridino’s plain 
Thou sawest the hopes of Russia lost, 
And in old Moscow’s blaze, again 
Revived at such a fearful cost ! 
Perchance thou sawest brave Prussia’s fall, 
At Jena’s bloody day, 
And Austria lose and venture all 
At red Marengo’s fray ! 
Haply at Leipsic’s bridge was shed 
The best blood of thy veins; 
Or at Badajos thou hast bled, 
Or Sarragossa’s plains! 
Perchance with Murat thou hast fought, 
Massena, or the brave Dessaix, 
Perchance bright honor thou hast bought, 
With Lannes, Moreau, or princely Ney ! 
But all thy warring days are o'er, 
And glory wooes thy heart no more! 


Poor human glory! ‘t is the mail, 
The bruised mail, all eat with rust, 

Which hangeth, as a hatchment frail, 
Above the warrior’s dust ! 

*T is the defaced and moss-grown verse, 
The green old grave-stones bear, 


Which the dull monk can scarce rehearse 


To pilgrim lingering there !* 


POETS AND PROPERTY. 


ApovrT a year ago, among the forlorn niaiseries of the newspapers, 
I came across a piece of misanthropy, headed ‘ ‘The Misfortunes of 
Talent,” or something of that import. ‘The drift of the article was to 
show how exceeding unfortunate were literary men in general, and poets 
in particular. Only a few instances were cited—Homer and Milton 
among the rest. By the credit given to the piece, I instantly discov- 
ered it to be from the pen of a fellow with a muddy intellect and tre- 
mendous passions, who had conceived a notion, when at school, that 
he was a second Byron—whereupon he began to write crude and 
mystified originalities, which he dubbed poetry, but which the public— 
who could not understand it, even by guess-—christened trash. This 
led the hapless wight to forsake school, and ramble about over the 
country, borrowing money of whomsoever he could, and berating the 
world for its ill usage. Restless as the wind, he never sojourned 
long enough in any one place, to encounter the slightest success ; and 
being malignant in his temper, and slothful, as well as a spendthrift 
in his habits, he soon became the sworn foe of various artizans,—the 
tailors among the chief,—whom he accused of diabolical persecution, 
and jealousy of his fame. Newspaper editors, who would not give him 
a flatuous breeze or puff, occasionally, rested under the same maledic- 
tion. Finally, every drop of kindness and good feeling dried up within 
the sterile bosom of this lacrymose itinerant; and his whole aim since, 
through quarrels and broils innumerable, has been to show that genius, 





* “Glory! itis the rusted mail which hangs as a hatehment over the champion’s dim and 
mouldering tomb ; it is the defaced inscription Which the ignorant monk can hardly read to the 
inquiring pilgrim.’? Sir Walter Scott. 
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—of which he professes to have an enormous quantity,—is unfortu- 
nate. ‘I’o this end, all his prose and rhymery is directed ; and noth- 
ing pleases him so much as some precious drop of horror in the life of 
an author. Like a dreadful-accident-maker for a London newspaper, 
or the officer in the play of More Blunders than One, he is always 
in quest of misfortune. He clothes his effusions in sackcloth and 
ashes; he weepeth his eyes red over the sorrows of man; attacks 
every body who does not believe him to be Apollo redivivus ; and 
maintains uniformly, and without stint, that nothing keeps him in the 
back ground but his transcendant merits. Should any one hint to 
him that he had mistaken his powers,—that his style in prose was 
inflated and ambitious beyond the common ken; that his cloudy verses 
** left wondering comprehension far behind,” or that his bad passions 
and want of principle, were the cause of his unpleasant lot, he would, 
probably, knock the adviser down without ceremony. 

A spirit of this sort, is ever contagious; for you can always find 
dyspeptic students, and disappointed coxcombs enough to echo the 
sorrowful ululations of such a Misserrimus ;—people who are willing 
to make affidavit that the world is a kind of Golgotha, and that they 
do not care a rush how soon they get out of it. Yet they are the 
greatest cowards in nature, and, what is more, are uniformly long-lived 
and hard-hearted. Sympathy for others, they possess not a_ jot of ; 
and to see trouble is to them like meat and drink. From _ these 
people, or such as these, come the lamentations about the calamities 
of genius. The unthinking public is led, at last, to more than half 
believe them ; and it therefore happens, that, in the estimation of many 
men, the idea of having a friend or a child with brains, beyond a 
thimble full, is positively shocking. I have in my mind’s eye, at this 
moment, a vulgar and traitorous politician, who has run the rounds of 
all parties,—advocating all by turns, and by each despised,—who is 
now boring a small circle of weekly readers with a series of numbers, 
entitled ‘The Doom of Genius, by Solomon Simpkins.” The evil, 
the ignominy, which these croakers of ill omen inflict upon the cause 
of struggling talent, is greater than might, “‘ at the first blush,” be 
imagined, because it is extended beyond their immediate sphere, and 
operates where they are not known. ‘They make the reader believe 
that talent is a misfortune equal to any crime; that your orator, your 
popular divine, your eminent statesman, are all to be very much pitied, 
because their great thoughts hurt their feelings, and make them 
unhappy,—take away their attention from the world, and prevent 
them from turning an honest penny. ‘This gives the cue to the 
sensual vulgar; and their hue and ery, uniformly, will be, when they 
wish to console themselves for their own mediocrity, that genius is 
always allied tg pecuniary incompetence. ‘To one who reverences 
mind as an emanation from Gop,-—who glows when the lyre utters 
triumphant harmony to his soul,—whg can have his heart warmed 
and his affections stirred by eloquence,—these complaints from mis- 
anthropics, and their echoes from fools, are truly pitiable. The well 
read gentleman, when he hears some tyro talk of the uniform misfor- 
tunes of talent, as exhibited by the poets in all ages, knows how far 
from truth are the declarations, which he receives with a disdain too 
great to refute them. 
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It might be supposed somewhat singular in this republic,—where 
talent has so often raised obscure merit to the heights of power and 
fame ; where boys of the woods become the men of the nation,—that 
prejudice against literary gifts, and doubts as to the propriety of their 
exercise, should prevail to any extent; but such is the fact. It is 
true, in cities and Jarge towns, such doubts, or acts proceeding from 
them, would be scouted at as ridiculous ; but go into the country places, 
and you will find it the case, in five villages out of ten,—and probably 
in a much greater proportion. ‘There you will see the plodding trades- 
man or successful artizan, mayhap the snip and _ the crispin, looking 
down with positive pity upon some modest and retiring scholar, whose 
heart was not formed for mingling in the peddling medée of the world, 
among its jostling competitors. They will shake their heads when 
they pass him in the streets, and say, that ‘‘ he is rather flighty, and, 
somehow, does not seem to get on.” ‘Ten to one but these fellows 
effect a revolution in the bias of the gifted scholar’s mind. He is 
urged by the uncontrollable force of circumstance ,— 


‘that miscreator, and unspiritual god,” 


into the common track; he takes, peradventure, to selling crockery 
and codfish, and such like commodities ; permits his soul to rust in 
dull inertness, and dies a mute, inglorious Milton. 

These things are mischievous and wrong. ‘True talent, accompa- 
nied with exemplary conduct,—for it is only your irredeemable dough- 
head, or knave, that is eccentric,—should be always stimulated and 
encouraged by popular favor. Otherwise, natural powers of a high 
order, refined by learning, and improved by patient lime labor, will 
be irrecoverably checked. Had not accident given his noble faculties 
an opportunity of developing themselves, Parrick Henry might have 
spent his life in the petty traffic of a country store,—smothering the 
heaven-descended fire within him, and repressing those strong con- 
ceptions, which afterwards touched the sympathetic hearts of courts 
and juries,—sweeping in their might, from bosom to bosom, through 
crowded assemblies, “ like lightning from the mountain cloud,’— 
extorting the sigh, and demanding the tear,—or lighting the brow, and 
provoking the smile. 

Genius, in itself, is not unfortunate. In the long history of the 
possessors of ‘‘ gifts which God gives,” we shall find that genius gave 
them no calamity ; that it raised the humble from the dust, and seated 
the lowly in high places. I am disposed to adduce a number of 
instances at present, in proof of my declaration. The number may 
be increased ad infinitum ; and if any one should contend to the con- 
trary, I have historic stores in reserve, whereby the adverse faction 
would assuredly be discomfited. I speak now, more particularly of 
the poets, though I am willing to include in the list, prose authors, 
historians, literary statesmen, divines, ete. These matters have been, 
in this country, especially, too long misapprehended ; they have oper- 
ated to the disadvantage of mental superiority, because far too many 
of the publishers, associated with our periodical literature, have, until 
late years,—and even now the evil is not entirely eradicated,—been 
unable, from their occupied time and limited reading, to judge of the 
merit or truth of the matter which they assisted to make public. But, 
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in this respect, a new era has dawned; and in the brightness of that 
dawn, should be melted away the mists which have so long obscured 
the general mind, and obstructed the course of talent. 

I assume, then, with lance in rest upon the theme, that the poets 
have been as fortunate as other men; that from the beginning until 
now, they have enjoyed, as a class, as great a share of prosperity as 
can be shown in the lives of eminent merchants, or lords, or kings, or 
the nobility in monarchical governments,—or politicians and com- 
mercial and professional men in republics. I aver that the lives of 
any of the classes, mentioned above, will exhibit, perhaps, less success 
than may be found in the general history of read bards. 1 speak, now, 
of genuine pocts ; not of poetasters, with whom every age is prolific, 
and who fail, in droves, as they deserve to do, when they attempt, in 
despite of the ‘‘ poeta nascitur, non fil” of the proverb, to strain spirit- 
less versiculi from their hide-bound brains. I speak of those whose 
works have survived their dissolution, and whose memory, after a long 
lapse of time, is yet fresh and verdant. 

Imprimis. 1 will begin with Homer,—because that immortal man 
was the father of poetry. Of his pecuniary condition during his life- 
time, no correct information has ever been gained. He flourished, 
Cassiodorus says, about the year of the world 2838, and eleven hun- 
dred and twenty-four years before the birth of Christ. Cornelius Nepos 
makes his era 3501,—one hundred and sixty years before the building 
of Rome; Plutarch makes him a contemporary of the ‘Trojan warriors, 
whose exploits he celebrated in his twenty-four books,—while other 
writers, of Plutarch’s time, vary it between one and two hundred years 
after. Now, who shall credit the traditionary accounts respecting 
either the prosperity or adversity of one whose era cannot be fixed 
upon by several hundred years!) When historians disagree, who shall! 
decide? We read, indeed, that Homer was born near Meletes, whence 
came his name of Melesigenes,—that he was a contemporary of the 
poet Hesiod, of whom Virgil plagiarized much of his pastoral poetry ,— 
with a few other general items of information. The strong probability 
is, that his condition in life was far superior to that which ancient and 
uncertain conjecture has given him; for it is not likely that one so 
eloquent and sublime, and so beloved of his countrymen, that seven 
towns disputed for the honor of being his birth-place, was not permit- 
ted to pass his existence in more than common enjoyment. This is 
fairly presumable, from his renown ; and any evidence to the contrary 
is worthless, from the contradictory opinions with respect to his era. 
Every presumption, considering the high and honorable eminence he 
held in Greece, is in favor of his personal success and comfort. ‘To 
the contrary, we have no certain testimony : 


——— “All that we know, is, nothing can be known.”’ 


Of the sweet Bard of Mantua, who sung of arms, and love, and 
green fields, it is well known, that he was second only to Homer in 
merit,—perhaps to none in melody of numbers. Respecting his life, 
I am induced to quote a most succinct and authentic account, from 
one of the ‘“ancientest’’ books in our language,—a ponderous black- 
letter tome, imprinted with quaint devices of typography, and entitled 
Stowe’s Chronicles. WyNxkin ve Worpr never produced any thing 
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which hath about it more of the goodly savor of the olden time. 
Stowe saith,—‘‘ Uirgil was borne in a towne neer Mantua, in the 
yeere of ye world, 3895, and before the birth of our Saviour lesus, 
sixty and seven yeers. Some say he cryde not when he was borne, 
but ye rather smylde and loked pleasante: hee was also called Par- 
thenias, which is to say a uirgin, by reason of his sweete and amiable 
lookes. * * * * Albeit he was no way covetous, yet his estate 
was better than an hundred thousand marks, Ue dyed at 52 years of 
age. His field of poesie was his best helpe.’ In addition to Virgil, 
we might mention his fellow-bard, Macenas, of the race of the kings 
of Tuscania, who ‘‘ wrote many poesies,’ and who was almost as 
renowned as Croesus for his wealth, and more for his generosity. 
Those who would know how sumptuously he lived, how numerous his 
friends, and munificent his gifts, may find them recorded by Stowe, 
Homes, and others ; and, more particularly, may they be found ‘ in 
Donatus, and Budeus, his third book.” Virgil, and his tuneful con- 
temporaries, were lifted above the common lot, both as regards their 
merit, and the affluence of its reward. 

Next to Virgil, we may mention Z/orace. In the history of this 
keen and discriminating writer, we behold an almost uninterrupted 
round of enjoyment. His father employed a competent fortune for his 
education: he was taught the most liberal arts, and instructed in a 
style equaling that of the most eminent families in Rome. Travel 
improved his fine, observant mind; and the schools of Athens— 

——* The olive-groves of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement’ — 


witnessed the progressive development of his powers. A legionary 
tribune in the army of Brutus, he fought with honor in the last battle 
for the liberty of the Eternal City ; and though he suffered as a van- 
quished soldier, and by the death of his father, yet that temporary cloud 
soon passed away, and was succeeded by that bright period when he 
became the friend and companion of Virgil, Macwnas, and Varius, 
and the possessor of that Sabine estate of which he makes such fre- 
quent mention in his poetry. His fortune, which was ample, might 
have been extended at his will. To his delightful retreat, he wooed 
the muses with transport ; and, as his splendid satires and lyrics show, 
with success. From his cradle at Vesuvium, until his honored re- 
mains were laid beside those of Macenas on the Esquiline, we can 
scarcely note a period in his history which was not shining and envia- 
ble. His dark days were few; his pleasant years extended to his 
decline. 

After Horace it is proper to glance at a few passages in the life of 
the earliest and most excellent among the modern poets of Italy—the 
celebrated Danrr. We find him distinguished, not merely in poetry, 
but in scholarship and politics ; an applauded soldier against the Ghib- 
hellenes and Pisans; an ambassador to Rome, and to the courts of 
various sovereigns, from the republic of Florence,—and a superior 
magistrate of his native city. After he was banished, he was indeed 
subjected to numerous vicissitudes. But he shared these with many 
wise, noble, and affluent contemporaries ; and his lot may be added to 
that of many of the rich and distinguished Medici after him, as well 
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as the thousands on thousands of lords and princes in every kingdom 
of Europe, who have in all ages been subjected to the same penalties. 
But to say that these were the consequences of Dante’s genius would 
be arrant folly. It was his distinction alone, which made him amen- 
able to exile ; during which, after all, some of his most inspired hours 
were passed, and his greatest intellectual achievements accomplished. 

Following Dante, we come to Petrarch. This prince of love poets 
seems to have passed his days in the two-fold luxury of wealth and 
passion. From his boyhood, in the beautiful Val d’ Arno, until his 
dust was laid in Arqua,—if we except the disquiet of a love which was 
not altogether unrequited,—we see in his career an unvaried round of 
splendor. Learned, industrious, and gifted, he entered into the busy 
world, beloved and honored from the first,—marked with distinction 
by reason of his ecclesiastical eloquence ; reaping the rich harvest of 
numerous fat benefices ; a favorite of high-born ladies, and reveling to 
excess in the glorious banquet of literature. He lived wherever he 
listed, in a style of true grandeur; whether at Milan, at Venice, at 
Mantua, or Rome, or on his estate at Linterno, he was equally courted 
—equally at home. As a traveler, we find him visiting Spain, England, 
and the various cities of I’rance, Germany, and Flanders—crowned 
by kingly favor with the title of Count Palatine, and loaded with man- 
ifestations of esteem, by prelates and nobles. Whether we survey him 
in the romantic retirement of Vaucluse, at Mantua, with Charles IV. 
or on his way from the court of Naples to be crowned at Rome with 
the poetic laurel-wreath, we find him every where regarded with unex- 
ampled homaze—famous in every kingdom of Europe, and almost idol- 
ized in Italy. Mis influence, from his first entrance into notice until 
he expired in his library at Arqua, was more like that of an emperor 
than a count by title. He had always in his bosom a spring of exquisite 
inspiration. His youth was tranquil,—his manhood and decline emi- 
vent beyond example,—his burial was a scene of pomp and magnifi- 
cence. Such was the life, and such the exequies of Francesca 
Petrarea. 

In the history of Petrarch’s contemporary, Giovanni Beccachio, 
there is exhibited a brilliant instance of successful genius. We can 
conceive of nothing more enviable than a career iike his who wrote 
The Hundred Tales of Love. He is seen the accepted and happy 
lover of a princess, the daughter of his king, enjoying with her charms 
of poetry, in which she delighted, and graciously received by her 
royal relations ; standing in the first rank as a writer,—the friend of 
Petrarch, and the partaker of his fame; indulging to excess in the 
expenses of literature, and the pleasures of costly living, and then 
retiring to his beautiful estate at Certaldo, to spend in peace the 
residue of his days, solaced with warm and tender sentiments, and 
with an imagination teeming with bright and lovely creations. Thus 
lived and died, the author of the Decameron. His course was as 
splendid as his memory is green. 

Nearly all the bards of Italy, seem to have been born for a destiny 
““mild as their clime, and brilliant as their skies.” How crowded 


with lustre was the life of Lorenzo de Medici! He mingled the 
statesinan with the poet, and filled the measure of his days like a 
monarch on his throne. How princely were his domains, crowned 
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with palaces of more than imperial magnificence! how Florence 
brightened, as edifice after edifice rose in her gorgeous streets to com- 
memorate the poets who founded them! In his pictured galleries of 
Art, Painting glowed, and Statuary seemed to breathe ; in his libraries, 
the mental treasures of ages were stored in rich profusion ; in the 
circles of his household, mingled the princes of Europe, to do honor 
to his talents, and laud his hospitality. Well was he named Lorenzo 
the Maguificent, and truly was it said, that when he died, a flood of 
glory rolled away from his country. 

A rapid glance at the principal French pocts, will suffice for my 
purpose. Among these, Racine enjoyed, for the most part of his life, 
an income of two thousand livres per annum. He was a courtier and 
a politician; and, from that reason, met with some reverses just at the 
close of his career,—ascribable, probably, to the influence of that pious 
intriguer, Madame de Maintenon. It is not given to many, to pass 
through the world, on the whole, under more comfortable auspices 
than Racine. He might have changed places, to disadvantage, with 
half the French nobility of his age. 

Of Moliére, it may, with truth, be remarked, that, had it not been 
for his genius, instead of basking in the sunshine of royal magnifi- 
cence, with a most liberal income during life, he might have been, 
like his father before him, the obsequious valet de chambre of his 
king,—not the mirth-moving ido! of Paris, and the honored favorite of 
the court of France. 

Touching the two Rousseaus,—Jean Baptiste, and Jean Jacques,— 
every thing is known by the general reader, which can serve to throw 
light upon their lives or characters. The first, rose from the humble 
condition of a shoemaker’s son, to be in high repute among the 
French literati; a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belle 
Lettres, and receiving from his works a reward sufficient for all his 
purposes, with praise enough to satisfy the most ambitious. He dis- 
played but little of poetic sensibility, when he cut his old father dead, 
as he offered him his congratulations in one of the Paris theatres, on 
the success of a new production. In truth, the //ft which his talents 
gave him, from the humblest life to the most conspicuous, was rather 
too much for his self-esteem. It came near making him a fool, in 
some respects, as it has done with thousands of others. We find Jean 
Jacques raised to the very height of fame, from the obscure station of 
a watch-maker’s son; “‘ almost worshiped by the French people,” and 
enjoying, in all respects, a good degree of prosperity. ‘This might 
have been continued to him all his days, but for that “ self-torturing 
sophistry,” which grew from the imperious feeling which some minds 
imbibe, when conscious of being idolized, and confident of their 
power. J. J. Rousseau was intoxicated with his prosperity and re- 
nown; he lost the balancing principles of economical sense ; he per- 
mitted his passions to overtop and smother his judgement, until ingrati- 
tude alienated his friends from him, and his dark infidelity weaned 
from him the affections of the French people. His heart, his sensual 
passions, and not his mind, were the instruments by which the close 
of his career was embittered. But for these causes, the evening of his 
days might have been gilded by the same glory and success, which 
brightened around his manhood 
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A vulgar tradition has given to Shakspeare,—the child and student 
of Nature,—a lot of lowliness and perplexity. Nothing, however, can 
be further from the fact. Perennial as is his fame, and great as is the 
undying name which he has left behind him, Shakspeare had, in his 
life-time, rewards as acceptable and cheering, as even a vision in his 
mind, of what he might be in other ages. Born at a small town in 
Warwickshire, the son of the humblest parents, he grew to be the 
correspondent and favorite of his king and queen; the receiver of 
generous rewards for his transcendant talents ; and retired early to his 
birth-place, on the rural and lovely Avon, with an income equiva- 
Jent,—considering the comforts, and even luxuries, it could then com- 
mand,—to nearly seven thousand dollars per annum. Here he went 
down the declivity of years in ease and tranquility, enjoying the 
society of those who loved him, and at last bidding adieu to the world 
like one who had already experienced an antepast of the renown with 
which after ages were destined to invest his name. ‘There was about 
him no trace of melancholy, or misanthropy. The cheerfulness and 
simplicity of true genius illumined his spirit, and warmed his heart. 
No tumultuous passions, or self-engendered chagrin, hastened his dis- 
solution ;— 

‘** Of no grief he died, 

But fell like autumn-fruit that mellowed long.” 
I cannot offer a better eulogium upon his pre-eminent gifts, and the 
success which they conferred upon him, than by quoting the reflec- 
tions of our countryman, Washington Irving, when he stood by his 
grave :—‘‘ How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful bard, 
when, wandering forth in disgrace,* upon a doubtful world, he cast 
back a heavy look upon his paternal home, could he have foreseen, 
that, before many years, he should return to it covered with renown; 
that his name should become the boast and glory of his native place ; 
that his ashes should be religiously guarded, as its most precious treas- 
ure ; and that the lessening spire, on which his eyes were fixed in 
tearful contemplation, should become the beacon, towering amidst the 
gentle landscape, to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to his 
tomb!” 

In some respects, Ben Jonson may be said to have been a protegé 
of Shakspeare,—but he neither followed his advice nor his example. 
He was hair-brained and imperious; yet, notwithstanding these fail- 
ings of the passions, he succeeded remarkably well. He received the 
office of Poet Laureate for life, with its liberal salary, from King 
James; and, near the close of his career, under Charles I. it was 
advanced. If his pride and self-conceit induced him to live beyond 
his munificent annuity, the fault was not his necessity, but his extrav- 
agance in the use of what must have been a liberal and ample com- 
petence. 

The poetry of Cowley is still much admired by many. That writer 
had a pleasant life of it. He was the companion and confidant of the 
queen-mother of England, during her residence in France; he revel- 
ed with the Earl of St. Albans, in the gaieties of Paris; he was the 
correspondent and adviser of kings and princes. He experienced no 





* Referring to a trivial misdemeanor of Shakspeate’s, for which the rigorous law, then in vogue, 
compelled him to leave Stratford. 
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more crosses or disappointments, than fall to the general lot of cour- 
tiers; and he spent the evening of his decline on a sunny farm, with 
a life salary of nearly two thousand dollars per year. He was interred 
in Westminster Abbey, with a most honorable attendance of persons 
of distinction. 

Great stress has been laid upon the traditionary and apocryphal 
statement, that John Milton sold his illustrious poem of Paradise Lost, 
for fifteen pounds, or about seventy-five dollars. Granting that he did 
—what then? When Milton wrote, a taste for poetry was by no 
means general. It was not in the fashion. Political excitement was 
the moving spirit of his era; and with it, “the kingdom rang from 
side to side.” Milton was not poorly recompensed when he wrote 
acceptably for his age. Even one political work from his pen—** De- 
Jensio pro Populo Anglicano,’—in reply to Saumaise, the Frenchman, 
brought him between five and six thousand dollars from the English 
government. When, with reckless inconsistency, he turned in direct 
contradiction of his former principles to the Usurper Cromwell, he 
reaped the reward of his turning; but he experienced through life no 
more vicissitudes than any other ardent, professed politician in his 
troublesome times. He lived like a gentleman and scholar of mod- 
erate fortune ; he was learned and “ traveled ;” and, under physical 
infirmities, which would have driven other men to despair, he kept 
himself elate with solemn rapture, and fed his soul with the manna of 
immortal thought. How touching, in the following passage, is the 
allusion to his blindness, yet how triumphantly does he introduce his 
consolation at the close! It occurs, it is needless to sav, in the sub- 
lime apostrophe to light :— 

—_—_—_——" Thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy soveran vital lamp; but thou 
Reyisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
On dim diffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly | visit ; nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equaled with me in fate, 

So were [ equaled with them in renown, 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mwonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old : 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the waketful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


It seems as if the Bard of Eden, (so our Halleck calls him,) when 
he alludes to Thamyris and Mzonides, had his mind solaced with a 
prophetic foretaste of his own renown. The universal acknowledge- 
ments, which had already been paid to his genius in different countries, 
must have assured him that fame awaited his works in other genera- 
tions. And who shall cite the life of such a man,—in his retirement 
from the busy world, with a sufficiency to comfort him, eminent and 
honored—as a matter demanding a burst of sympathy or sorrow ? 
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None but the misanthrope, who distrusts his God, and denies that he 
can temper the wind to the shorn lamb, or the vulgar clod, who loves 
to prate of the darkness which sometimes surrounds for a time that 
excellence which he can neither comprehend nor appreciate.* 

In the life of Dryden, we find many brilliant passages, while the 
dark spots in his career may be traced to his departure from litera- 
ture, and his connexion with politics. In his early manhood we find 
him a finished university scholar, succeeding to the respectable estate 
of his father, and entering into public life under the auspices of his 
kinsman, Sir Gilbert Pickering ; son-in-law of the Earl of Berkshire, 
and husband of Lady Elizabeth Howard, at the Restoration ; in the 
enjoyment, during most of his life, of a salary amounting to upwards 
of one thousand dollars per annum,—which was afterwards increased 
to nearly two thousand. We need not wonder that his variable poli- 
tics finally deprived him of his salary, nor that his life, in consequence, 
was somewhat shadowed at the last. But nothing appears in his his- 
tory to show that he suffered half so many changes as fall to the lot of 
professed politicians, especially courtiers, in any country. He was 
nobly connected ; the greater part of his course was bright and cheer- 
ful; and his literary labors, in the twilight of life, after he had retired 
from courts and the haut ton, were sufficient for his ease and support. 
Yet I have heard a blockhead, who probably never read over half a 
dozen articles of poetry in his life, declare, that Dryden was the child 
of obscurity and misfortune! Such are the fruits of ignorance, and 
the hatred of intellectual superiority and merit, which it always excites. 

In the same century with Dryden lived that dulcet and melodious 
poet, Edmund Waller. Wis was the winning simplicity of Bion or 
Theocritus ; and the most ‘“ negligent idyllium’”’ could not exceed the 
easy tenderness of his seemingly unpremeditated lays. His history 
glows with the splendor of riches, and the glory of talent. At the age 
of sixteen, with downy cheek and boyish voice, he was a member of 
Parliament ; possessed of a yearly income from his estate, of seven- 
teen thousand dollars, which was afterwards augmented by his mar- 
riage with a young heiress, to an amount unquestionably exceed- 
ing twenty-five thousand doliars per annum,—a sum beyond the 


* T have stated, in the case of Milton, that the disposal of his great Poem for a sinall sum ought 
not to excite surprise, when the taste of his age is taken inte consideration. [In other writings it is 
seen that he sueceeded well. T might mention numerous additional instances of this kind, in va 
rious authors, but will content myself with an allusion to the life of that celebrated historian, 
Darid Hume, written by himself, only a few days before his easy and peaceful dissolution, When 
he visited France, in his early manhood, before he had attained any celebrity as an author, he 
spent three years at La Fleche, in Anjou, composing his “ Treatise on Human Nature.’ Never, 
as he himself acknowledges, was a literary attempt more unfortunate. It fell dead born from the 
press. We reproduced the essence of it in other forms, and it rose rapidly into notice. When he 
turned from writing treatises and abstract philosophical disquisitions, and betook himself to his 
tory, his success was astonishing. He hut the taste of his age. With wiat triumph he did this, may 
be best expressed in his own words :—‘* The copy-money given me by my booksellers much ex- 
ceeded any thing formerly known in England ;—L was become not only independent, but opulent.” 

The life of Hume, since he is introduced here, affords a striking instance of the rewards attend- 
ant upon a highly-gifted, learned, and well-regulated mind. Though of noble extraction, he was 
born to little inheritance ; but bis talents raised him to abundant wealth, and the highest honors. 
He filled successively the offices of Librarian to the Faculty of Advocates, Secretary to the French 
Embassy, with his friend, the Earl of Hertford, and Charge d’? Aures at Paris, where he was 
“loaded with excessive civilities from men and women of all ranks and stations.’? He returned 
to Edinburgh, laden with affluence. The mere interest on his capital was between five and six 
thousand dollars yearly. His whole life was crowned with enjoyment and success. Only ashort 
time before his death, at the age of sixty-five, he wrote—** Notwithstanding the decline of my 
person, | have never experienced a moment's abatement of spirits ; insomuch, that, were I to 
name a period of ny life, which | should inost choose to pass over again, | might be tempted to 
point to this latter period.” 
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highest salary in the United States,—that of the President. We find 
him the favorite and companion of the ablest men and politest scholars 
of his age ; repeatedly elected to Parliament, and even in his c7ghtieth 
year distinguished by that mark of public contidence. Political pro- 
scription drove him to Paris, but could not depress his spirit, or dimin- 
ish his pleasures. ‘There he lived in sumptuous grandeur, and finally 
returned to England to enjoy his estate. He passed a gay, happy 
manhood ; and the evening of his life was distinguished by charming 
efforts on devotional poetry. With this, he solaced his decline, and 
scattered flowers along his passage to the grave. 

The poet Parnell is an instance of a wealthy and happy professor of 
the tuneful art. He was a preacher of power and celebrity, holding the 
arch-deaconry of Clogher; the husband of a lady celebrated for her 
worth and beauty, and the friend and companion of all the great spirits 
of his time. Every year he used to leave his splendid demesnes in 
lreland, and, with the rents of his estate, and the revenue of his bene- 
lices, pass over to England and spend several months, living in a style 
of luxurious elegance. Finally he became the possessor of a prebend, 
and of the valuable living of Finglass. He died a martyr to pleasant 
excitements in rosy wine, to which it seems he was driven as toa 
relief from sad _ recollections, occasioned by the loss of his beautiful 
and accomplished consort. Few men could have enjoyed life more ; 
and the only sorrows he experienced were those, from which mortals 
of the highest birth and finest-tempered mould can claim no exemp- 
tion,—the griels that spring from that dark lot ef al! humanity,—the 
loss of friends. 

* Friend after friend departs—- 
Who Lath not lost a friend / 
There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end.” 

In Addison,—the neat and elegant Addison,—we find a distin- 
guished graduate from the colleges of Oxford; a traveler of conse- 
quence and renown; a husband of the Countess Dowager of War- 
wick; High Secretary of State——Commissioner of Appeals, and Sec- 
retary of Lord Sunderiand ; the enjoyer of much serene and dignified 
leisure, and of a wide intercourse with the magnates of his age. At 
the last, we see him, satiated with office and patronage, resigning the 
former, and retiring to private life, where he lived in unrestrained 
jollity. We can discover no darkness in his course, except that which 
was self-created ; and he basked, for the most part, in the broadest 
sunshine of fortune. Nobody, 1 imagine, will deny that he was a 
true poet. 

The lot of courtiers has always been changeful, to a proverb. The 
saying of Dante, that it is a sad thing to ‘ ascend the stairs of other 
men,” is in them exemplified. ‘They, who wait upon the smiles of 
kings, like those in republics, who would climb the slippery ladder of 
political power, are apt to meet with chances and checks that are 
neither few nor agreeable. Yet, the poet Prier, succeeded, in the 
main, remarkably well, in this capacity. He was Secretary, in Ire- 
Jand, to the Lord Lieutenant; in France, to the Earls of Portland and 
Jersey; a member of Parliament, and an Ambassador to Paris. He 
went through life very smoothly,—and though he was obliged to 
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expiate some of his political errors, in his later days, yet we have no 
reason to believe, that the portion of his life, comprised between his 
retirement from public duties, and his decease, at the seat of Lord 
Oxford, was not spent in more security, and at least, as much comfort, 
as his most glittering days. 

Somerville, who was a right-pleasant poet, lived and wrote in the 
enjoyment of a fine estate,—varying the amusements of a sportsman 
with the studies of a man of letters. When he died, he had a very 
respectable property to make over to his relation, Lord Somerville, 
and a handsome jointure to bestow on his mother. So much for the 
agreeable bard of The Chase. 

Of the melodious and pathetic Pope, it is well known that he 
enjoyed, ia the highest degree, the pleasures of a liberal wealth and 
elegant leisure. His domain at ‘'wickenham was tlie resort and nest- 
ling-place of kindred genius; his literary efforts were all highly profit- 
able, and he flourished like a country nobleman. He wanted for 
nothing ; he had at his command the means of a generous hospitality ; 
and, while he lived, was constant in his intercourse with the good and 
great of his age. His monument, at Twickenham, tells how he 
was lamented, when he descended to the tomb; his works declare the 
greenness of his memory. 

With all his oddities and whims, Dean Swift passed a not uneasy 
life. As Chaplain of Earl Berkley, and Dean of St. Patrick’s in 
Dublin, he had a competent, if not an elegant sufficiency ; and his 
writings attest, that he knew, always, the luxury of mirthful and happy 
thoughts. ‘he decay of his powers and his death were only things of 
course, with age like his. It is hard enough to make a calamity-case 
of Swilt’s history. 

In the life of Thomson,—the charming poet of the Seasons,—we 
find nothing exhibited, but the success, which sedate and well-ordered 
genius is fitted to command. From a humble condition, at the obscure 
school of Jedburgh, we see him emerge into fame in London; receiv- 
ing twenty guineas, at the very onset of his career, for a few detached 
passages of descriptive poetry, flung hastily together; then shining 
forth upon the public in his Seasons,—the companion and bosom 
friend of Lord Chancellor Talbot, Pope, and Bishop Rundle ; a trav- 
eler on the continent, with the Hon. Mr. ‘Talbot ; enjoying the patron- 
age of the Prince of Wales, and holding, besides, until his death, the 
lucrative office of Surveyor-General to the Leeward Islands, to which 
was appended a salary of nearly two thousand dollars per annum. 
His years rolled by in tranquil and steady enjoyment ; and such was 
his popularity, at his death, that the clear profits of one edition of his 
works, were sufficient to erect the noble monument which perpetuates 
his memory in Westminster Abbey. Such was the life of James 
Thomson,—as free, probably, from calamity and care as that of his 
greatest and happiest contemporaries. 

Phillips was a poet slightly akin to Thomson in pastoral sweetness 
and feeling. With all his “babbling of green fields,’ we find him a 
Westminster Justice, a successful Editor, a member of Parliament, 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Yet, he was a collector of dainty conceits, and gave rise to the name 
of namhy pamby verse. This appellation, however, the offspring of 
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literary rivalry and envy, does injustice to his merits, which were con- 
siderable. He lived in the rich participation of the world’s comforts, 
and to a good old age. 

The poet Collins suffered only from physical infirmities. He was 
able, at first, not merely to write without reward, but to pay for the 
expensive publication of all his early poems. He rose rapidly to repu- 
tation, and lived on an income of about nine thousand dollars per 
annum. Perhaps fortune became, to him, evil, instead of good ; for he 
loved good wine, which, finally, did great injury to his reason. He 
closed his career, calmed and soothed by the attentions of an affec- 
tionate sister. 

No reader of taste is unacquainted with the flowing numbers of 
Shenstone. "Chat writer, when he had completed his studies at Ox- 
ford, “took up his abode at a house of his own, and commenced gen- 
tleman.” ‘There he lived, in his own little Eden, the Leasowes, a 
beautiful estate, spending his leisure in the improvement of its pictur- 
esque beauties, writing verses, as his fancy prompted, and entertain- 
ing, with liberal hospitality, the numerous visiters attracted to his seat, 
by the magnetism of his fame, and the charms of his domains. It has 
been said, that he disliked the rural retreat which he adorned; but 
this is gainsayed by the fact, that he continued there until his death, 
which happened at a good old age, as well as by the circumstance, 
that his poetry bears, throughout, no traces of misanthropy or dis- 
content. 

Edward Young, though not the most musical, was, at least, the 
most melancholy among the poets of England. Yet, he seems, on the 
whole, to have had more than a common share of human happiness. 
His want of philosophy, of which he certainly had not much, appears 
to have been his greatest misfortune. From pecuniary necessities he 
was always exempt, though,—from motives of ambition, probably,— 
he sought preferment in his latter days. He was first a Royal Chap- 
lain ; then liberally endowed for life with the rectorship of Welwyn. 
He was thrice blest in his union with the daughter of the Earl of 
Litchfield. Death alone, from whose direfal inroads the richest and 
noblest are not free, infused the only bitterness into his cup of pleas- 
ure. Though mortality diminished his enjoyments, his worldly pro- 
pensity never passed away ;—and though he takes dark views of the 
world in his Night Thoughts, yet he proved, by his own longevity, that 
his griefs were not sufficiently acute to impair his health, or lessen his 
long term of years. 

The course of Ahenside—celebrated for his Pleasures of the Imag- 
ination—was similar, as a physician, to Young’s as a clergyman. He 
enjoyed, in his early practice, a salary of nearly two thousand dollars 
per year, and when he became physician to the Queen, his income 
must have been greatly increased. At any rate, his prosperity was so 
great as to intoxicate him with pride, and cause him to pass his life 
above his brethren of the medical faculty, towards whom he conducted 
with a great degree of hauteur. No calamity-case can be made from 
Akenside’s history, let the misanthropic sorrow-hunter try for it never 
so hard. 

Perhaps few, who have sighed over the touching pathos of Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Church Yard, or been delighted with his other 
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effusions, are aware that he was ‘ perhaps the most learned man in 
Europe ;” and that he passed the whole of his life in ease and comfort. 
When he returned from his travels in France and Italy, with Mr. 
Horace Walpole, he retired to spend his days in literary pleasure 
among the studious walks and shades of his favorite Cambridge. 
Here it is a reasonable inference that he wanted neither money nor 
honors beyond what he possessed ; for we find him in circumstances 
sufficiently affluent to refuse, without hesitation, the office of Poet- 
Laureate, with its liberal salary. It was only in his later years that he 
consented to accept the unsought station of Professor of Modern His- 
tory, at Cambridge, with an income of upwards of two thousand dollars 
per annum. Seldom has it fallen to the lot of man to live in greater 
peace and honor than Gray, or to pass with more gentle gradations to 
his rest in the tomb. 

That loving bard, George, Lord Lyttleton, is an eminent instance of 
a good poet, and a high-bred, affluent nobleman. Afier graduating at 
Oxtord, he traveled in a style of distinguished elegance over the con- 
tinent of Europe ; returned to his native country, and took his seat in 
Parliament ; became secretary to Irederick, Prince of Wales; and, 
on the death of his father, succeeded to his title and the magnificent 
estate of Hagley, with its broad parks and fields, which he improved 
by his taste, rendering them the most splendid and delightful in the 
kingdom. Here, elevated to the peerage by the title of Baron Lyttle- 
ton, he passed a most agreeable existence, surrounded by the master- 
spirits of his time, and finally sank into the repose of death, at the ripe 
autumnal age of sixty-four. ‘They are ignorant of his claims as a poet, 
who have never read the eclogues of his Progress of Love, or his 
touching and celebrated Monody. He was a poct of true genius, and 
seems to have been born for a destiny of eminence and pleasure, which 
he fulfilled with scarce a shadow over his path, from first to last. 

Oliver Goldsmith, oue of the sweetest bards that ever swept the 
lyre, was indebted to his profuse and spendthrift habits for the diminu- 
tion of that, which, had it been used as Gray used his property, would 
have yielded him a respectable fortune. When he “ blazed out’ upon 
the world in his poem of the Traveler, he took a stand at once upon 
the heights of renown; he mingled with the “‘ greatest and best” of 
his time ; he sold his chief poems for astonishingly large sums; all his 
literary enterprises were well rewarded ; and it was only the gaming- 
table, and too great a love of liberal, expensive living, that beclouded 
his good fortune. He seems to have been on the best of terms with 
the booksellers, whose generous payments often astounded him; and 
it cannot be denied, that his own extravagance was the cause of any 
trifling embarrassments that he might occasionally have experienced. 
At the period of his sudden death, he had literary engagements, the 
completion of which would unquestionably have crowned his decline 
with an ample independence. 

The history of Dr. Johnson affords a gratifying example how genius 
can rise. He was born poor; he inherited nothing from his father ; 
yet he ascended the highest pinnacles of eminence, and had the satis- 
faction of finding himself changed, in a few years, from a humble ad- 
venturer in the streets of London, to a literary giant,—an oracle, from 
whose opinions the greatest men trembled to dissent. He became a 
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favorite of his king, and a regular recipient of his favors, in the shape 
of a liberal life-salary, while his literary undertakings added materially 
to an income, which his imprudent connexions, it is highly probable, 
considerably diminished. In short, his gifts acquired for him that 
which he would not otherwise have possessed—competence and re- 
nown. Ilad he not followed their promptings, it is more than likely 
that he might have remained for life in the business of lis father, a 
petty pamphilet-seller in a provincial town. When he visited the He- 
brides with the obsequious Boswell, his tour was really more like that 
of a monarch than of a private citizen. Fame had preceded him, and 
he was loaded with manifestations of favor from the highest sources. 
Johnson was fond of the good things of this life, and he never failed 
to get them. All his suecess,—and it is undeniable that he experienced 
much,—was the consequence of his talent in poetry and prose ; and his 
crosses were lessened ten-fold by the course he pursued. Had he re- 
jected his mental impulses, he might have remained in obscurity and 
been steeped in poverty to the very lips; but by obeying them, he rose 
to fame, to competence, to enduring comfort; and came to be assured, 
in his glorious latter days, by the universal homage of the public, that 
he was “ the most conspicuous literary character of his country.” He 
lived long and well—conscious of his high reputation, on the strength 
of which he could afford to be dogmatical. He had a giant’s strength ; 
and he did not scruple to differ practically from Shakspeare’s notions, 
and use it like a very Goliath of Gath. Considering his boundless in- 
fluence and general success, we can discern no misfortunes in John- 
son’s history which he did not overcome by his various talents. With 
him, genius, so far from being an evil, was the very power by which 
he swept away every obstacle that impeded his progress to a distince- 
tion attainable by few of his contemporaries, and to constant comforts 
and gratifications which otherwise he could never have possessed. 

But I must conclude. ‘The instances here cited, are only a few 
from among the great cloud ef similar witnesses in history, against the 
popular error that authors, or rather poets, are less successful than 
other classes of people, or that genius is another word for misfortune. 
In touching the subject, T have left many a fruitful field of history un- 
touched, which [ may visit hereafter. In the mean time, I would say, 
that if Sir Thomas Browne could revisit again the glimpses of the 
moon, he might write another volume of Pseudodoria Epidemica, on 
the popular delusions with respect to authors and poetry alone. It is 
time that some effort of the kind were made. How utterly would The 
Truth put to flight that great band of asses in every country, who find 
a balm for their own stupidity in misrepresenting the success of talent! 
Then, the young man of learning and real merit, the fruit of deep and 
patient study, as well as of inherent gifts, with irrepressible affections, 
and holy, elevated thoughts, would not deem it a sin nor a shame, to 
record them on paper, and Jet them glow and breathe ; but would be 
willing to let the public try them, whether ‘their vein were good.” 
He would not be foreed to blush when popular ignorance degraded 
that which the tasteful and intelligent might look upon with delighted 
admiration. In short, an age of vanity, of the auri sacra _fames, would 
be succeeded by such a golden age as was that of the Augustan in 
Rome, or the Elizabethan in England. C. 
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CHANGES. 
WRITTEN AFTER SEVERE INDISPOSITION. 


Merninks “ the glory and the gleam”’ 
Which Nature once hath worn— 

The lustre of the summer stream— 
The freshness of the morn— 

Methinks they wear a smile no more, 
And look not to mine eye 

As once they looked, in days of yore— 
The blessed days gone by. 


Not that the inborn sense of joy 
Hath from my bosom passed,— 

But that the world’s cold thoughts destroy 
The light from Nature cast : 

Low-minded Care weighs down the heart— 
Benumbs the subtle ear ; 

And bids those rarer dreams depart, 
That render youth so dear. 


When life is fresh—when hope is new, 
How sweet their sunny round ! 

Each sight is novel to the view, 
And musical each sound ; 

A spirit-melody is there, 
With cadences divine, 

Won from the wave, the earth, the air,- 
Like incense from a shrine. 


Alas, for years! they roll along— 
The heart forgets to bound ; 
The lip neglects the early song 
That childhood echoed round ; 
A look of stern resolve appears— 
The careless laugh is gone ; 
And on the brow a cloud of fears 
Inconstantly is thrown. 


And then the glow, the spell, the zest, 
That Hope was wont to bring, 
Retire from the o’er-wearied breast, 
Where once they loved to spring ; 
And all is passed unheeded by 
That was before beloved ; 
The scenes, that used to win the eye- 
The friends that years had proved. 


Then, throuch the chambers of the morn 
The painted cloud may sail ; 

And sweets, from countless blossoms borne, 
Float on the summer eale ; 

But senses that they charmed of old 
Are dulled by Time and Care ; 

And strife for power, or fame, or gold, 
Usurps dominion there. 


And what remains? A round of toil 
A weight beyond control ; 

A yearning for that lucre-spoil, 
Which rusts the tainted soul 
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The peace, the newness, and delight 
Of early life depart ; 
The lofty aims—the visions bright, 
That warm the youthful heart. 


The charm of unencumbered thought— 
Of spirits undepressed ; ; 
Of blissful hopes, that come unsought, 
Like spring-winds from the west; 
These linger with us, till at last 
We vex their spells away : 
About our path their light is cast 
No more—and where are they ? 


Ask why the chainless tempests sweep 
The abyss of heaven along; 

Or why the billows of the deep 
Lift up their stormy song ; 

No voice responsive to our quest 
Comes from the wave or sky ; 

Yet the hushed Ocean sinks to rest—- 
The darkest cloud goes by. 


Not so the soul :—when that is bowed 
By storms that through it move ; 

And cowers beneath the brooding cloud 
That veils the light of love— 

What may the sable night remove ?— 
The sunny morn restore ? 

Or, from their hidden source above, 
The rays of rapture pour ? 


Ah, not the world—its brightest smile 
Is like some budding wreath, 

Bound in its beauty for a while 
Around the brow of death ; 

Fair seem the dewy leaves of green— 
The opening roses glow ; 

But pale mortality is seen 
The vernal braid below. 


Yet there are dreams, all pure and clear— 


Bright visions of the sky, 

And music for the spirit’s ear, 
Which cannot fail, or die: 

And he their gladness best can find, 
Where’er he walks abroad, 

Who treasures, in a constant mind, 
Affection for his God. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XIV. 


I inTIMATED, at an early period of my narrative, that I should not 
observe strict chronological order : and here I supply a strong instance. 
I pass from the year IS11, to 1818—postponing the account of the pub- 
lication of the Olive Branch—one of the most important incidents of 
my life—the causes that led to its appearance—and the consequences 
it produced. In the present temper of the public mind, the review of 
it might be injurious. I shall therefore reserve it for the close of my 
narrative. 

I have already mentioned the strong indignation, by which I was in- 
spired, at an early stage of my existence, by the cruelty and oppression 
exercised by the English government in Ireland, from the earliest peri- 
od of its dominion over that ill-fated country ;—by the atrocious and 
heart-rending sufferings of the enslaved people ;—and by the unparal- 
leled libels and calumnies by which all the English histories of Ireland 
were dishonored, more especially respecting the rise and progress of 
the insurrection of 1641, and the massacres said to have been then 
perpetrated by the Irish. I had for at least twenty years determined 
to vindicate my unfortunate country and countrymen ; but a spirit of 
procrastination, which has been one of my besetting sins, and which 
has occasionally produced the most serious and injurious consequences 
on my affairs, and scarcely ever yielded but to the pressure of necessi- 
ty, real or supposed, caused me to defer it, although 1 had collected 
some books for the purpose, but had never written three pages on the 
subject. 

At length the charm was broken. The celebrated Godwin wrote, 
about the close of IS17, or the early part of ISI, a tremendous, hor- 
ror-inspiring novel, entitled Mandeville, in which he revived and em- 
bodied all the miserable legends of the pretended massacre of [641, 
which he painted in the most hideous colors. 

Indignant at this shameful prostitution of splendid talents, and at the 
pernicious effect that would be produced on the national character by 
spreading these Munchausen tales ameng high and low, in the shape 
of a popular novel, or rather a romance, [ laid procrastination aside, 
and determined to put into execution my long-projected plan. 

I had at this period an additional motive, of considerable weight. 
The great question of Catholic emaacipation was then on the tapis in 
Great-Britain,—and among the flimsy pretexts by which above six 
millions of people were retained in a state of Helotism to two-thirds of 
a million of their fellow subjects, the tales of the conspiracy and mas- 
sacre of 1641, were the most potent. I felt a hope, that by dispelling 
the delusion that prevailed on this subject, | might be instrumental in 
knocking off the chains by which the great mass of my countrymen 
were held in bondage. i 

I confidently expected that the work would be reprinted in England 
and Ireland, or at all events in the Jatter,—but I have been greatly 
disappointed. ‘That expectation impelled me to write,—for such a 
work was scarcely necessary in this country 
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Accordingly, on the &th of February, 1818, I set seriously to work. 
I purchased all the books connected with the subject, that were to be 
had ; imported Rushworth’s Historical Collections, Warner’s History 
of the Irish Rebellion, Carte’s Life of Ormond, and various other ex- 
pensive works, although several of them were in the City Library,—as 
I desired to have them in my possession. I purchased a share in the 
New-York Library, for the purpose of procuring a set of the journals 
of the English House of Commons, which contained a great variety of 
matter calculated to shed light on the subject. I likewise procured 
an important book or two from the Burlington Library, and laid the 
libraries of some of my friends under heavy contribution. 

I adopted an expensive mode of preparation. I ran over the various 
works necessary for my purpose ; enclosed within parentheses, in pen- 
cil, such passages as were suitable to my work, and employed amanu- 
enses to copy them out. My selections were so extensive, that I was 
confused with the mass, as there were three times as many as were 
necessary. In this preparation I consumed six months. When the 
number of works which I have quoted, no less than sixty, and the 
number of quotations, not mere references, are considered, viz. five 
hundred and ninety-six, the reader will be surprised, and perhaps 
incredulous, that I should have examined so many books in so short a 
time.* But I have always had a considerable facility in the examina- 
tion of books, and selecting what suited my purpose. I have repeat- 
edly run through a folio volume in an evening, often without finding a 
single fact that | could use. In Thurlow’s State Papers, for instance, 
consisting of seven ponderous folios, I do not think I found as much 
matter as made three pages. My researches were considerably facili- 
tated by the fact, that, in those old works, proper names, which were 
mostly connected with the facts I required, were generally in Italic, 
and served as finger-posts to a traveler in the dreary wilderness of 
irrelevant matter. 

Doubtless, in this hurried mode of examination, I must have missed 
much matter calculated for my purpose. But I collected enough to 
make out a strong case. ‘The works that furnished the most valuable 
materials, were Carte’s Life of Ormond, Leland’s History of Ireland, 
and Warner’s History of the Irish Rebellion. 

As soon as the task of selection was completed, I proceeded to that 
of writing. I formed an excellent plan, which, however, I did not 
follow. I had eight or ten quires of letter paper bound up in as many 
books, paged, and divided into chapters, intending to take up from 
time to time such chapters as just suited the present frame of my mind, 
and write on them as long as my materials lasted, and then proceed to 
others, afterwards returning to the former as fancy or fact led me. 
But for this plan, however advantageous and convenient, I had not 
steadiness: my writing books were discarded, and I began the work 
at the period which I had fixed upon; and, without waiting for the 
completion of a single chapter, as soon as I had twenty or twenty-five 
pages written, I put them into the hands of Mrs. Bailey, my printer, 
who every evening sent me a proof of the matter set up in type, and I 








* The number of works and of quotations was increased in the second edition, to seventy of the 
former, and eleven hundred and forty-three of the latter. 
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returned the proof with a fresh supply of MS. next morning. The 
matter was printed in columns, and then arranged in proper order. 

Thus the MS. written one day was in type the next, throughout the 
whole progress of the work; and I was rarely ever more than one or 
two days ahead of the printer. I need not say how very disadvanta- 
geous was this plan. It fully accounts for the want of order and reg- 
ularity in the work. I could not say, as Ovid said of the palace of the 
sun,—‘‘ materiem superabat opus.” Of the Vindicie Hibernice, on 
the contrary, it may be truly said, that the materials far excel the 
workmanship,—the former are excellent, but the latter, as I deeply 
regret, very deficient. 

By a destitution in my cranium of the bump designating the power 
of arrangement, I have never been able to adjust my matter in proper 
order till it was set up in type, and a proof taken in columns, so that 
I might have a thorough view of the connexion. Thus the paragraphs 
were often so transposed, that the first, and middle, and last changed 
places. The sentences underwent the same changes,—some were 
wholly omitted,—some transposed,—others substituted,—and thus the 
whole appearance of the matter was altered. This system, the result 
of my utter deficiency of the proper mode of arranging my MS. has at 
all times greatly enhanced the expense of my printing. Of the extent 
of this extra expense, some idea may be formed from the astounding 
fact, that Mrs. Bailey charged me for the alterations of the first edition 
of the Vindiciw Hibernice, for five hundred and forty hours, at twen- 
ty-five cents per hour, or one hundred and thirty-five dollars ; whereas 
the composition, or setting up of the types, cost ne but three hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars. But I disregarded the expense, for I have 
been at all times extravagant in the article of printing, though gener- 
ally sutliciently economical in other things. 

As I was treading on debateable ground, and combating inveterate 
and dearly-cherished prejudices, fanned, and fostered and kept alive 
with the utmost zeal and ardor, by men who sought to justify their 
rapacity and cruelty towards the Irish, by blackening and destroying 
their characters, | was determined to leave nothing in a state of uncer- 
tainty, and pursued a plan which ought to be more generally followed 
than it is,—that is, instead of merely referring to my authorities, as is 
usually done, I quoted their very words, referring to the pages and the 
specific editions,—thus bidding defiance to all attempts at refutation. 
This I carried to an extent never before known, as will appear from 
the number of quotations. 

There was another feature in my work, of which there is, probably, 
no other instance to be found. Of the seventy works from which I 
gave quotations, all but about two or three are by Protestant historians, 
English and Irish, many of them envenomed enemies of the Catholics. 
Of the quotations, there are not ten from Catholic authors. 1 thus 
deprived myself of numerous important facts,—I lost the support of 
Clanrickarde, Castlehaven, O'Conner, Walsh, Geoghegan, ‘‘ Ireland’s 
Case briefly stated,” &c. Objections would have been made to them 
as partial and interested, and therefore [ did not quote or refer to one 
of them; as I was resolved to close the door against objection and 
cavil, as far as possible. 
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The writers on the opposite side of the question, pursued a very 
different course. Clarendon has scarcely a single quotation in his 
whole work,—Leland very few. Warner places at the head of each 
chapter a list of names as his authorities, but has not a single refer- 
ence to any of them. It is impossible, therefore, to bring his facts-to 
the test of critical examination. ‘The course pursued by other writers 
of Irish history, is not materially different. 


LETTER XV. 

Tue points which I undertook to prove, were,— 

I. That from the first invasion down to the final subjugation by the 
rathless, the blood-thirsty Cromwell, who slaughtered thousands in 
cold blood, and for several days together, as in Drogheda, the gov- 
ernment of Ireland was marked by almost every species of fraud, 
chicane, cruelty, and oppression. 

Il. That the Irish were, from time to time, goaded into insurrec- 
tion by cruelty, and lust, and rapine, for the purpose of confiscating 
their estates. 

IIf. That for this purpose, a wall of separation had been constantly 
kept up between the aboriginal Irish and the Anglo-Irish of the pale. 

IV. That even the latter, the Desmonds, the Kildares, &c. were 
in process of time exposed to the same atrocities. 

V. That the assertion that the Catholics of Ireland enjoyed the 
exercise of their religion, and suffered no prejudice on account of it, 
and were secure in their property for forty years preceding 1641, is a 
base falsehood. 

VI. ‘That the pretended conspiracy of 1641 was as miserable a 
fabrication as ever was devised to gull and deceive. 

VII. That the massacres said to have been committed by the Irish 
in the insurrection of 1641, are unfounded in fact,—that the Irish, 
men, women, and children, were indiscriminately slaughtered,—and 
that in some instances, slaughters of the males was not only under the 
sanction, but by the positive orders of the government,—and that, 
therefore, the charge of massacre would, with more propriety, lie 
against the Protestants than against the Catholics. 

VIil. And lastly, that the evidence adduced in support of the 
charge of massacre, is generally so transcendently absurd, incredible, 
and in some instances impossible, as not to be entitled to the least 
attention. 

To enter into a review of the whole of these items here, would 
require more space than the pages of a magazine can afford ; I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth,—and 
first, of the toleration of their religion during the forty years previous 
to the insurrection. 

Temple,—whose legend was first promulgated on this subject, was 
so ashamed of his work, that he tried to prevent its republication,— 
gives the following statement of the situation of Ireland during the 
millennium of forty years, which closes with the year 1641, and of 
course includes part of the reign of Elizabeth, the whole of that of 
James IJ. and part of that of Charles I. 
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‘“‘ Their priests, jesuits, and friars, without any manner of restraint, had quietly 
settled themselves in all the chief towns, villages, noblemen’s and private gentle- 
men's houses, throughout the kingdom: so as the private exercise of ALL THEIR 
RELIGIOUS RIGHTS AND CEREMONIES was freely enjoyed by them!! without any 
manner of disturbance!!! and not any of the laws put in execution, whereby heavy 
penalties were to be inflicted upon transgressors in that kind!!!”” (Temple, p. 15.] 


Clarendon, Warner, Hume, and nearly all the other writers on that 
period of Irish affairs, servilely follow this fabulous writer, and in some 
cases copy his very words. ‘hus Warner :— 

‘© The whole nation, generally speaking, enjoyed an undisturbed exercise of their 
religion! Even in Dublin itself, which is the seat of administration, the Roman 
Catholics went, though not as publicly, yet as uninterruptedly, to their devotions ds 
the chief governor did to his! Vhey had their titular archbishops, bishops, vicars- 
general, provincial synods, deans, abbots, friars, and nuns, who all lived freely, 
though somewhat covertly, amongst them, and without restraint exercised their 
respective jurisdictions. ‘They had also their priests and jesuits who were of late 
years multiplied exceedingly from Spain and Italy, and other parts abroad ; 
whither the ehildren of the native Irish were usually sent for their education. 
These priests and jesuits, without any restraint, had settled themselves quietly in 
all the chief towns and villages, and in the noblemen’s and gentlemen's houses 
throughout the kingdom. Thus, though it was privately, yet the exercise of all 
their religious rights and ceremonies was enjoyed freely, and without any control : 
and though there were some laws against them still in force, which the wisdom 
and necessity of former ages had caused to be enacted, and which the policy of 
the present times had kept unrepealed, yet the edge of those laws was so totally 
rebated by the indulgence of the government, that not a single man eould say that he 
had suffered any prejudice or disturbance for his religion !!!!! [Warner, p. 1.] 


Let me state a single fact in disproof of this flowery, but fraudu- 
lent and deceptious statement. Mass was celebrated in Cooke-street, 
Stephen’s day, 1628, with some ceremonies which were perhaps im- 
prudent in that age of bigotry, fanaticism, and intolerance. What 
was the consequence? A band of lawless ruffians, headed by the 
Mayor of the city, the Archbishop, the Sheriff, and the other public 
officers, burglariously broke into the chapel, dispersed and outrageously 
abused the congregation, dragged the priests and friars from the altar, 
and put them in jail; feloniously purloined the chalice, crucifixes, &c. ; 
hewed down an image, and perpetrated other sacrilegious acts of vio- 
lence and outrage. 

And finally we have the declarations of Lord Clarendon :— 

“ The whole nation enjoyed an undisturbed exercise of their religion: and even in 
Dublin, where the seat of the king's chief governor was, they went as publicly and 
as uninterruptedly to their devotion as he went to his! The bishops, priests, and 
all degrees of secular and regular clergy, were known to be, and exercise their 
functions among them: and though there were some Jaws against them still in 
force, which necessity and the wisdom of former ages had caused to be enacted 
to suppress those acts of treason and rebellion which the people frequently fell 
into, and the policy of present times kept unrepealed, to prevent the like distem- 
pers and designs, yet the edge of those laws was so totally rebated by the clemency 
and compassion of the king, that no man could say he had suffered prejudice or dis- 
turbance in or for his religion!!!’ [Clarendon’s Ireland, p. 2.] 


Such is the luminous and veracious narrative of the celebrated Lord 
Clarendon, who has, I believe, the character of being an honest histo- 
rian, except when his tory prejudices led him astray. How far he 
merits this character will appear from the following views of the situa- 
tion of the Irish as regards their religion and their property, during 
that golden age on which he so eloquently descants. From the dishonor 
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and the disgrace attending his false statement he cannot escape on the 
plea of ignorance, as he was conversant with all the public proceed- 
ings of the period in question—and was too much enlightened to fall 
into error himself. He is on the horns of a dilemma—either he was 
so grossly and shamefully negligent that he did not take the trouble to 
investigate the subjects on which he undertook to write, and, a mere 
miserable plagiarist, copied the statement nearly verbatim from the 
legendary tale of ‘Temple, or he wilfully and basely calumniated an 
oppressed and distressed people, for the purpose of aiding their cruel 
and unrelenting enemies. In either case he is unworthy of a rank 
among the honorable class of | historians, and ought to be branded as a 
miserable impostor. 

His falsehoods were as pernicious in their results as they were scan- 
dalous in their promulgation. They fostered the barbarous prejudices 
that prevailed against the Irish, and tended to aggravate the weight of 
their chains, and to rivet them more firmly ou the unhappy victims of 
blind fanaticism and insatiable rapine. 

Behold, courteous reader, the per contra of the affair. 


“In the beginning of king James's reign, the penal laws were put into execution 
against recusunts—and indictments exhibited against them for not coming to 
church.” (Carte, I. p. 140.] 

1623. ‘Issued out a proclamation requiring the Popish clergy, regular and 
secular, to depart the hingdom in forty days, and forbidding all converse with them 
after that time.” (Harris. p. 329.] 

“The governor and council began by enjoining the magistrates and chief citi- 
zens of Dublin to repair to the established churches, Repeated admonitions and 
conferences served but to render them more obstinate. They were fined and com- 
mitted to prison.” [Leland, II. p. 495.) 

‘* Magistrates and officers of justice were strictly required to take the oath of su- 
premacy: and as the city of Waterford had obstinately chosen a succession of 
recusants for their chief magistrates, who all in turn refused to take this oath, and 
in other particulars discovered an aversion to conformity ; a commission issued 
TO SEIZE THE LIBERTIES AND REVENUES Of a city which had formerly and fre- 
quently been obnoxious to the state.’’ [Idem, p. 510.] 


Extracts from a Proclamation by Lord Faulkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland, dated 
April 1st, 1629. 

* Forasmuch as we cannot but take notice, that the /ate intermission of legal 
proceedings against Popish pretended or titulary archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
deans, vicars-general, Jesuits, friars, and others of that sort, that derive their pre- 
tended authority and orders from the see of Rome, hath bred such an ertraordi- 
nary insolence and presumption in them, as that they have dared of late not only to 
assemble themselres in public places, to celebrate their superstitious services tn all 
parts of the kingdom!!! but also have erected houses and buildings, called public 
oratories, colleges, mass-houses, and convents of friars, monks, and nuns, in the 
eye and open view of the state ‘and elsewhere.” * * 

“These are therefore to will and require, and in his majesty’s name straightly 
to charge and command, that all and every of the orders before named, and other 
priests whatsorer, do from henceforth forbear to preach, teach, or celebrate their ser- 
vice, in any church, chapel, or other public oratory or place, or to teach any school, in 
any place or places whatsoever within the said kingdom!!! [Rushworth, IL. p.21.] 


Extracts from a Letter to the Lords Justices and Council of Ireland, dated January 
31, 1629. 

“ By your letters, we understand how the seditious riot, moved by the friars 
and their adherents at Dublin, hath by your good order and resolution been happily 
suppressed. And we doubt not but by this oceasion you will consider how much 
it concerneth the good government of that kingdom, to prevent in time the first 
growing of such evils; for where such people are permitted to swarm, they will 
soon make their hives, and then endure no government but their own, which 
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cannot otherwise be restrained, than by a due and seasonable execution of the laws, 
and such directions as from time to time have been sent from his majesty and this 
board.” * * * 

“And such magistrates or officers, if any shall be discovered, that openly or 
underhand favor such disorders, or do not their duties in suppressing them, and 
punishing the offenders, you shall do well to take all fit and safe advantages, by 
the punishment or displacing of a Jew, to make the rest more cautious. ‘lhis we 
write, not as misliking the fair course you have taken; but to express the con- 
currence of our judgement with yours, and to assure you of our assistance on all 
such occasions, wherein for your further proceeding we have advised, and his 
majesty requireth you accordingly to take order, first, that THE HOUSE WHERE so 
MANY FRIAKS APPEARFD IN THEIR HABITS, and wherein the reverend archbishop 
and the mayor of Dublin receired their first affront, BE SPEEDILY DEMOLISHED, 
and be a mark of terror to the resisters of authority!!! and that the rest of the 
houses erected or employed there or elscwhere in Ireland, to the use of superstitious 
societies, be converted into houses of correction!!! and to set idle people on work, 
or to other public uses, for the advancement of justice, good art, or trade. 

* And further, that you use all fit means to discover the founders, benefactors, 
and maintainers of such societies and colleges, and certify us thetr names. And 
that you find out the lands, leases, rents, or revenues applied to their uses, and dis- 
pose thereof according to the law! And that you certily also the places and insti- 
tutions of all such monasteries, priories, nunneries, and other religious houses, 
and the names of all such persons as have put themselves to be brothers or sisters 
therein, especially such as are of note, to the end such evil plants be not per- 
mitted any more to take root in that kingdom, which we require you to take 
care of. 


Lord Keeper, Earl of Salisbury, 

Lord ‘lreasurer, Earl of Kelley, 

Lord President, Lord Viscount Dorchester, 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord Newburgh, 

Lord High Chamberlain, Mr. Vice Chancellor, 

Earl of Suffolk, Mr. Secretary Cook, 

Earl of Dorset, Sir William Alexander.” 


[Rushworth, If. p. 33.3 


This was their enjoyment of that toleration of their religion stated 
by Lord Clarendon, when ‘* the edge of those laws was so totally re- 
bated by the clemency and compassion of the king that No MAN COULD 
SAY HE HAD SUFFERED PREJUDICE iN OR FOR HIS RELIGION ! ! !”’ 


Philadelphia, April 1, 1534. M. Carey. 





LETTER XVI. 


I now proceed to the other branch of the panegyrical falschoods of 
Temple, Clarendon, Warner, &c. 


‘The two nations had now lived together forty years in peace, with great 
security and comfort, which had in a manner consolidated them into one body, 
knit and compacted together with all those bonds and ligatures of friendship, 
alliance, and consanguinity, as might make up a constant and perpetual union 
betwixt them.” [‘Temple, p. 15.] 

‘A few interruptions and murmurings in some particular places notwithstand- 
ing, almost ForTY YEARS had passed away in the greatest culm and felicity !'! that 
the inhabitants of Ireland had ever before enjoyed. The great increase of com- 
merce, the improvement of land, and the ornament and advantages of public 
buildings, had given a new face to the country. Whatsoerer their skill and indus- 
try produced, became their own; being not only free from fear of having it taken 
from them by the government, upon any pretence, without their consent !! but being 
also secured against theft and robbery, by just execution of salutary and useful 
laws.’ [Warner, p. 1.] 

‘** In this happy situation of affairs, when the national grievances were redressed, 
and a general composure and serenity was established throughout the kingdom ; 
nothing to fear from the administration, and no animosity as to interest or religion 
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appearing to subsist among them, without the least pretence of a quarrel, or the 
apprehension of any hostility by the Protestants,’ &c. [Idem, p. 6.] 

‘* Whatsoever their land, or labor, or industry produced, was their own, being 
not only free from having it taken from them by the king, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, without their consent, but also secured against,’ &c. [Clarendon’s 
Ireland, p. 3.] 

“ In this blessed condition of peace and security, the English and Irish, the Prot- 
estants and Catholics, lived mingled together, in all the provinces of the king- 
dom, quietly trafficking with one another, during the whole happy reign of James : 
and from his death, every degree of their happiness was increased and improved 
under the government of his late majesty.’ [ldem, p. 9.] 

“The Papists had for many years enjoyed a great calm, being upon the matter 
absolved from the severest parts of the !aw, and dispensed with for the gentlest ; 
and were grown only a part of the rerenue! without any probable danger of being 
made a sacrifice to the law.’’ [Clarendon’s England, I. p. 116.} 


** Grown only a part of the revenue!!!" What, gentle reader, is 
the meaning of this fraudulent phrase?) Why, they were “ only” rob- 
bed of their property by paying, besides tithes, a shilling a head for 
each of themselves and families for not attending on Sundays at the 
service of a church which they abhorred. ‘They were thus ** rendered 
a part of the revinue.”” Shame, burning shame on such historians. 

Let us see the real state of the case,—as unlike the fables of 
Temple, Clarendon, &c. as are the deserts of Arabia to the groves of 
Arcadia. ‘ Mark! how a plain tale shall put them down,” as falsi- 
fiers, calumni:tors, and dimpostors. 


“ The officers of the court made it their business to draw people into troable 
by vexatious suits, and to hold them so Jong in it, that for three pence worth of 
the tithe of turf, they would be put to five pounds charge. And the solemnest 
and sacredest of all the church censures, which was excommunication, went 
about in so sordid and base a manner, that all regard to it, as it was a spiritual 
censure, was lost, and the effects it had in law made it be eried out on as a most 
intolerable piece of tyranny. The cfficers of the court thought they had a sort of 
right to oppress the nativcs, and that all was well got, that was wrung from them.” 
[Bedell’s Life, p. 89] 

* The commissioners appointed to distribute the lands. scandalously abused 
their trusts, and by fraud or violence deprived the natives of those possessions, 
which the king had reserved for them. Some. indeed, were suffered to enjoy a 
small pittance of such reservation ; others were totally cjected.” (Leland, IL. p. 546.) 

* There are not wanting proofs of the most iniquitous practices, of hardened 
ernelty, of vile perjury, and scandalous subordination, employed to despoil the fair 
and unoffending proprietor of his inheritance.” [idem, p. 549.) 

* They were still exposed to veratious inguisitions into the titles of their estates, 
and were impatient to be freed from the apprehensions of litigious suits. The 
Popish party were not more solicitous for the interest of their religion. than to 
extricate themselves from the disadvantages and mortifications to which they were 
exposed hy the penal statutes.’ [ldeim. p. 561.) ; 

* Adventurers were encouraged by the numerous donations of estates, and the 
ease with which affluent fortunes were obtained in Ireland. They ransacked old 
records; they detected concealments ; were countenanced by the state ; they dis- 
possessed the old inhabitants, or obliged them to compound for their intrusion ; 
they were vested with portions of their lands, or otherwise rewarded.”’ 

* The interested assiduity of the king's creatures in scrutinizing the titles of 
those lands, which had not yet been found for, or acknowledged to belong to, the 
crown, was, if possible. still more detestable.”” (Idem, p. 515.] ; 

* The revival of obsolete claims of the crown, harrassing of proprietors by 
fictions of law, déspossessing them by fraud and circumrention, and all the various 
artifices of interested agents and ministers, were naturally irritating; and the 
public discontents must have been further inflamed by the insincerity of Charles, 
in evading the confirmation of his graces ; the insolence of Strafford in openly 
refusing it; together with the nature and manner of his proceedings against the 
proprietors of Connaught.” [Leland, III. p. 102.] 
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I trust I have placed this portion of the accusations against the 
Irish in so clear a point of view, that no honorable man, with a mind 
above the calibre of an idiot, will deny that it is destitute of the merest 
shadow of foundation. 

The language I have used respecting Clarendon, is, undoubtedly, 
very strong, and I presume will displease some of my readers. But, 
armed with the buckler of truth, | care not what judgement may be 
pronounced on it. What other name than that of an impostor befits a 
man who palms on the world glowing descriptions of the liberty, and 
happiness, and religious toleration enjoyed by a nation groaning under 
the most grinding despotism, utterly insecure in person and property, 
wickedly robbed of their churches, and chapels, and colleges, and 
imprisoned and exiled for daring to worship God according to the 
religion of their forefathers? Among men whose consciences are not 
seared by the red-hot iron of bigotry, and abhorrence of the Catholic 
religion, there can be but one answer to this question. I ask the 
reader, of whatever religion or nation he be, whether Protestant 
or Presbyterian, Irish, English, or Scotch, whether any language of 
vituperation can be too strong for this lord, who so basely falsifies the 
history of his own times, in so palpable a case, so open to examination, 
thus blasting the character and destroying the happiness of the mass 
of an entire nation, and subjecting them to a most cruel persecution ? 
Is he not deserving of the character I have given, of a literary impos- 
tor, unworthy of credit? If all the rest of his works equaled those of 
Livy, or Tacitus, or Gibbon, the concentrated guilt of this portion 
would be sufficient to damn him in the estimation of posterity. And 
if, according to the old adage, the receiver be as bad as the thief, all 
the subsequent writers of Irish history are only in a small degree less 
culpable than Temple and Clarendon, as they have servilely copied 
their base slanders, without having referred to proper authorities to 
investigate the subjects. 

The next point to be discussed is the Munchausen story of the con- 
spiracy of the Catholics in 1641, ‘‘to murder all the Protestants that 
would not join with them!!!” 

This is one of the most clumsy, absurd, and incoherent contrivances 
that the world ever witnessed. It is difficult to decide which is the 
more extraordinary, the Boeotian stupidity of its concoction, or the 
wickedness, and rapacity, and cruelty of its objects, which were 
neither more nor less than to drive the Irish to insurrection, in order 
to confiscate their estates, and thus to have a pretence to extirpate 
them from the island. I would not dare to offer this assertion of the 
atrocious and fiendish purpose, however strong and clear were my 
convictions on the subject, were [ not borne out by authority, from 
which the most bigoted enemies of the Irish Catholics cannot appeal. 
But the development and exposure of this nefarious project must be 
deferred for another letter. M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, April 8, 1834. 
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MY FIRST DINING OUT. 


** Ano so, Mrs. Lawton has been here to see you, since I went out. 
I wish I had been at home. Well, what did she say ?—did she ask 
you to go and see her ?” 

** Yes,” answered I, ‘“‘ she asked me to dine with her on Saturday.” 

“Indeed! Saturday! that is a compliment of no slight degree, I 
can tell you—it is the day they see only family connections and partic- 
ular friends. Well, I am glad you will have an opportunity to see what 
style is. How did you like Mrs. Lawton ?” 

“Very much. She seems to be a sensible, unpretending sort of 
woman ; and her daughter, in her close straw bonnet, looked as sweet 
and innocent as a shepherdess.” 

“Yet they are very aristocratic, | can assure you—one of the first 
families in the city—very fortunate for you that you had letters to them. 
But what did you wear? what did you have on, when they called ?” 

‘“‘] had on the gown Ihave onnow. | have not changed my dress, 
said I. 

“What! that slate-colored gown! and that plain handkerchief! and 

your hair tacked back behind your ears, like a Quaker! Why, my 
dear, why did n’t you change your gown?” 
,’ answered |, with some impatience, “ I was dressed 
well enough: they did not come to see my dress, I suppose—and they 
looked very simply themselves—and, more than that, if they only value 
me for my dress I don’t eare how much they are disgusted.” 

** Very independent, my dear,” said Mrs. Allerton, ‘* and very true ; 
and I don’t doubt, if they knew you, they would value you quite as 
much in one dress as another; but first impressions, you know, are 
important, and I intreat you to be a little more attentive to them. 
Now let us go to Harding’s room: I want to show you a new picture— 
one of my favorites.” 

“This ¢s delightful,” said I, as we returned from seeing Haydon’s 
great picture of *‘ Christ entering Jerusalem ;” ‘ how much of pleas- 
ure there is, in admiration, merely, of the efforts of genius! how much 
must there be in the efforts themselves!” 

“1 don’t know, my dear—we have the pleasure unalloyed ; but we 
know nothing of the anxious days and sleepless nights of the artist. 
If he enjoys much, he must suffer much ; and, perhaps, in proportion as 
he feels and fancies beauty, must be the impatience and irritability of 
his mind, that he cannot embody his conceptions. Shall we stop here, 
and purchase the handkerchief we talked of ?” 

My mind was so full of the ‘ efforts of genius,” that I paid very 
little attention to the handkerchief: so Mrs. Allerton selected a yellow 
one, with large flowers, which suited her taste, and would have suited 
well the tapering shoulders of a city belle, but did not quite so well 
consort with the demure and stooping ones it was destined to adorn. 
I was directly from the country. It was my first visit to the metropolis 
—and if any body is curious as to my age and personal appearance, I 
can describe them minutely. T was sixteen years old the day I left 
home for the first time. When I looked in the glass, which was as 
often as most people, | used to wonder how any body could think me 
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handsome. I hat not learned the difference, between being called so 
and being thought so. My couplexion was brown, with a good deal 
of color, which varied ouly from crimsen in two spots, to scarlet all 
over the face, neck, and ciumsy hands. ‘This variation was not always 
the result of emotion and feeling ; therefore it had not even the beauty 
of expression. | was quite as likely to color when speaking on an ine 
different subject in my own family circle, as when addressed by a 
stranger. And my larze gray eyes, from near-sightedness, lost all the 
beauty, which, in conversation, eyes will catch from each other. Then, 
as to form, L was, as I hinted betore, stooping and rather ungraceful, 
not so much from awkwardness as inattention. Altogether, my ex- 
terior presented rather an unpromising appearance to myself. Happily, 
I cared and thought littl: about the matter. If my person were plainly 
clad, in attire proper for the occasion, | had no misgivings, whatever, 
in regard to a dress being becoming or otherwise ; and if I could by 
any means form a pleasant acquaintance, I was contented. If I could 
peruse a new and original mind, I was happy. 

Sut this dining out, was a new and important occasion. Such an 
adventure had never before happened to me ; nay, I was assured that it 
was a very unlooked-for and unhoped-for and undeserved attention. ‘To 
be invited was a great thing: for Mrs. Lawton was wholly above 
Mrs. Allerton’s social sphere, and as inaccessible as a fixed star to the 
gazer ; but to be invitedon a Saturday, of all the other days of the week ,— 
there was a sublimity in the idea which was equaled only by its obscurity. 
I did not clearly sce through the matter myself; and though, at first, 
I had supposed it the most natural thing in the world that Mrs. Lawton 
should invite me, for the convenience of both, when she had other 
fricnds to help entertain me, | now began to take a more enlarged 
view of the subjcet. “The more I pondered, the more I was astounded ; 
until at length L could willingly have given up all the pleasure 1 had 
anticipated in these new acquaintances, to escape the mysterious hap- 
piness that was to attend it. 

I proposed this summary method of settling the matter, to Mrs. 
Allerton, on the morning of the fatal Saturday. But of all the ways in 
the world, I found [ had chosen the most unheard-of, the most aston- 
ishing, the most impossible way. ‘The invitation must be given up on 
no account whatever. 

** Consider, Vanessa, my dear, what an opportunity to make valuable 
acquaintances. You will see all the family friends! and such persons 
are not to be met with every day, as Mrs. E and Mrs. S——. No, 
no: your mother has committed you to my care, and I must say, I 
cannot consent to your not going. Let mesee,—they dine at two, I 
am going out now to the shops; but you had better dress and go by 
about—yes, about five minutes before two.” 

I went to my chamber with more trepidation than I had ever before 
experienced. ‘The die was cast. IT must go. It would not do to dis- 
oblige Mrs. Allerton ; as to Mrs. Lawton I did not care if I never saw 
her again ;—with all her beauty and gentleness, she was an evil-boding 
spirit tome: but all this was of no avail. Mrs. Lawton would expect 
me, and probably be disappointed and chagrined if I did not go. Per- 
haps she wonld send for me again—perlaps she would send a note of 
mnguiry why T had not come - in short, the evils of the day sunk before 
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the train of evils that might come to-morrow ; and, with a fluttering 
and desperate heart, 1 began the operations of the toilet. 

There was no doubt, in my mind, taking all things into considera- 
tion, that the most splendid dress in my wardrobe would be sufficiently 
plain for so magnificent an occasion, and, therefore, though my ‘ spick 
and span new” black silk was rather oppressive, on a July day, yet it 
was esteemed the only wearable thing. After many an anxious 
thought, and many a careful triai of my muslins and ribbons over my 
neck, I at last concluded to put on the identical yellow hankerchiet, 
which Mrs. Allerton had purchased for me the ‘Tuesday before—the 
memorable day of the call, the wolul day of the invitation. With great 
precision I laid this, notwithstanding the disagreeable associations. it 
recalled, over my neck, and, pinning it close under my chin, was satis- 
fied that I looked very well for any body’s dinner-table. While I was 
pondering which pair of gloves to take, and wondering whether it was 
aristocratic to eat dinner in gloves or not, the bell struck two. ‘There 
was no time to be lost. 1 hurried on my calash, and walked to 
Chesnut-street with all possible expedition. ‘Though the house had 
been minutely described to me by Mrs. Allerton, so that it was thought 
I could not mistake, I contrived, as people are apt to do in a hurry, to 
pass and re-pass it twice before | was conscious of the presence of the 
tremendous name, ‘© Wu. Lawron,” on the door-plate, 

I stood for a minute before the door to consider, and compose my- 
self before I met the bright glances of Mrs. Lawton and her daughter. 
The thought crossed me, whether, at this moment, they might not be 
at dinner. Thad been five minutes too late in setting out,—I had 
consumed, I knew not how many hours, in going up and down the 
street, alter I had reached it: perhaps, now, it was three o’clock,— 
perhaps they had just finished dinner, and the spectacle of myself, in 
my black silk gala dress, my face and neck a complete crimson from 
heat and anxiety, for a moment presented itself to my fancy, in such 
fearful colors, that I stepped off with a desperate resolution to go strait 
home, and abide the consequences. This I should certainly have 
accomplished, but for a servant, who, at this moment passing me, 
opened the door, and holding it open, himself standing im the door- 
way, with a submissive air, sufficiently proclaimed, that he was the 
person who should have officiated as porter, some time since, if I had 
required it, and who was now ready to take my commands. 

It was a new turn of affairs. I had not anticipated my situation. 
In the country,—where I wished myself most heartily,—if any body 
were invited to dine, I well knew the custom was to be on the look- 
out to receive and welcome the visiter. I had anticipated seeing the 
faces of my hostesses, the moment I entered the door, cheering and 
encouraging me; but what to do now, I did not know. It was but 
for a moment,—iarther hesitation was out of the question, and the 
man looked at me with some surprise. 

“Ts Mrs. Lawton at home?” said I, resolutely. He hesitated. 
“She is at home—ma’am—I believe—but she is engaged.” 

I had not time to decide what next to say or do. The turpitude of 
the proceeding quite stunned me for a moment. All my former 
doubts and misgivings thronged upon me then; and T half asked 
myself, “ Can Mrs. Lawton have known how f detested the idea of 
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coming here, and taken this way to purish me?’ I thought of the 
many heroes and heroines in the city of London, or rather, in the 
** West end,” with which I was far better acquainted than with any 
part of the city I was in: they had been denied at the door, I well 
remembered, many a time,—particularly the heroes; but never at 
dinner time,—never, when they had been invited to come, the day 
set,—nay, the very hour! I thought of leaving my card; but, 
alas! I had never dreamed of such a necessity for leaving one,—of 
course, was unprovided. [ thought of leaving an indignant message, 
for my faithless and noble friends, and then slowly and proudly going 
| home, without my dinner, and with a firm, resolute, yea, unalterable 
resolution,—come what would,—let them make what apologies they 
would,—never, never to forgive them; at least, never to dine with 
them. To forgive them was a small matter. It is curious, but along 
with all this tumult of thoughts, came a satisfied feeling, I well 
remember, at having escaped the dinner, at any price. ‘Though my 
reflections, at that critical moment, take up so much room on paper, it 
will well be believed, that they occupied but an instant of time.. One 
more instant, and I recognized the silvery voice of Mrs. Lawton, from 
the head of the stairs. 

** Ts it Miss Parker ?” 

** Yes,” answered I, with a feeling of great relief,—for, come what 
would, I was thankful to be waked from my nightmare-feeling of stu- 
pefaction and oppression. 

“Ask her to walk up stairs, and tell her | will be with her in a 
moment,” said the same silvery voice. 

“* Walk up stairs, if you please, ma’am,” said the servant. I looked 
for a table on which to lay my calash, but none appeared. I did not 
like to take it off; for [ had a strange misgiving that it was 
long past dinner time, and I thought it likely Mrs. Lawton was taking 
her siesta, at the very moment when I had so unseasonably interrupted 

her. It seemed, at least, three hours since I left Hancock-street, and 

in three hours, three dinners might have been safely eaten. On the 
whole, 1 was content to keep my calash on my devoted head, and 
walked rapidly up stairs. ‘The servant opened a door, and left me. 

Like the child in the mournful song, 


) “ T cast my eyes round me again,— 
I moaned, though I said not a word.” 


I was left by the faithless servant, to make my way as I best might, 
round the two immense rooms, which, connected by folding doors, 
seemed in their extent interminable, and sublimely solitary. The 
piano stood open, with an encouraging air,—but [ could not play ; and 
if I could have played, I would not have touched the keys for a world. 
I stepped on tip-toe about the room. I gazed at the family portraits. 
I recognized the sweet smile of Mrs. Lawton, and looked with pleasure 
at the picture opposite, of a joyous locking boy playing with a spaniel. 
“Then there is a son,” thought I,—*‘ he looks about the age of my 
own little Charley,’ and for a moment, my own dear and safe home,— 
that home where people were not invited to dine on a Saturday, and 
then shut into two great rooms alone,—swam before my eye. ‘If 
Mrs. Lawton ever does come,” thought I, ‘1 will just step up to 
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her,—happily I have not yet taken off my calash,—and say to her, 
that I regretted very much that I was not able to dine with her to-day ; 
but that I was engaged till afier the time appointed, and I thought I 
would call and make my apology, lest she should——no, I will tell 
her I called to see her, and pretend that I forgot all about coming to 
dinner ;—no, that will not do” What I should finally have deter- 
mined to say, remains to this day a mystery to myself, for at this 
moment the door opened, and a beautiful gir] about my own age, 
stepped lightly along, and, accosting me with great sweetness, said,— 

** Mamma tells me to make her apologies to you,—she will be in in 
a moment—she has been detained :—do you like paintings?” added 
she, for 1 was standing before a picture which I had been contem- 
plating. 

“Yes, very much. Is this your own portrait, Miss Lawton ? it looks 
like you, though much younger.” 

‘* No, it is the likeness of my youngest sister,” replied she, laughing ; 
‘‘ there is a curious collection of us all : do not judge us by the solitary 
specimen you have had.” 

**T could not have a more beautiful one,” thought I, as I looked at 
her blooming face, and the long eye-lashes which gave a peculiar 
sweetness to her expression. ‘The form, too, so slight and erect, with 
its simple white frock and blue sash, was in keeping with the youthful 
and buoyant expression of the face. For the first time in my life, I 
felt uneasy at my own dress. I doubted for an instant the superiority 
of my black gown and yellow handkerchief, and wished I had put on 
a plain muslin and vandyke, or even nothing on my neck, like the 
tasteful being before me. 

‘** Do you like music ?” said she. 

“Very much :—will you play to me?” 

She immediately began to play and sing, very sweetly, very unaf- 





fectedly, but in a style superior to what I had been accustomed to hear. 
I was lingering delightedly over the melody of *‘ I give thee all,—I can 
no more,” and had half forgotten my peculiar and embarrassing situa- 
tion, when the door opened, and Mrs. Lawton, dressed very simply, in 
white muslin, and looking almost as youthful and beautiful as her 
daughter, came into the room. 

** | have a thousand apologies to make to you, my dear Miss Parker,” 
cried she, “ and must trust to your goodness to accept them. To tell 
the truth, which is always the best way, I had wholly forgotten you 
had promised me the pleasure of your company to-day, and in conse- 
quence have staid longer in my nursery than I ought. Then just as I 
had got dressed, and was coming to you, my foot slipped on the stair, and 
tore a horrid rent in my gown, which sent me back again to my toilet, 
and I have but just repaired the injury, or rather replaced it by a whole 
gown, Augusta, my dear, what answer from your cousin Olivia ?” 

“She will come, she says, as it is only a family dinner, though she 
is not well enongh to see company. And Mr. Stewart is coming in, I 
sce, with papa—and there is James and—Sidney Howard !—when did 
Sidney come from New-York ? I thought he had gone for the summer 
to Rhinebeck !” 

A cloud shaded the beaming face of Mrs. Lawton for an instant, 
and I followed her uneasy glance to her daughter, in whose counte- 
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nance “a thousand blushing apparitions” were starting and mantling. 
A moment more, and numerous steps ascended the stair-case, and Mr. 
Lawton, an elegant portly man of fifty, or thereabouts, whom I had not 
before seen, entered, naming ‘“* Mr. Stewart, Mr. Howard,” and _ fol- 
lowed, besides the gentlemen he named, by his son, a gay, sunny-faced 
youth, of three or four and twenty, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
as I conjectured from his resemblance to the figures I had seen in the 
tailors’ shop windows. 

In the slight bustle which succeeded the greetings and hand-shak- 
ings, I had enough self-possession to take off my calash ; and, safely 
depositing it on a small side table, close to which I sat, and on which 
stood a stately three-branched candlestick, such as 1 had dreamed of, 
and read of, but never before met in bodily presence, I remained 
ready for whatever might happen to me. I had almost forgotten my- 
self, in the little drama before me, the plot of which I was puzzling 
out from the fruitful materials of a blush and a look, and consequently 
went through the ceremony of an introduction to the formidable beings 
before me, with more composure than I could have believed myself 
capable of an hour before. 

** Cousin Olivia” entered a few minutes after, in the shape of a 
quiet-looking middle-aged lady, with a cap on, and with the look of 
habitual suffering about the hollow eyes, which I had expected to see. 
The conversation turned on politics, and Mr. Stewart, whom I found 
to be a great traveler, told many amusing political anecdotes. Every 
one laughed, and encouraged new scintillations by their approbation 
and admiration. 

I remembered how easy it had been for even me, to be witty at 
home, where every body was ready to jaugh at every thing I said, and 
I did not admire him so much. There was an expression in his black, 
glittering eye, which I did not like. It looked cold and unfeeling, and 
in its glances ever and anon towards Angusta Lawton, there was an 
assured, a half familiar expression, which I hated and dreaded. | 
watched her face, as she sat by the side of Sidney Howard, and I could 
see it turn pale and red at these glances, with evidently painful and 
not pleasurable embarrassment. 

Sidney Howard! the very name sounded noble, without the person. 
His broad forehead was shaded by light waving hair, and his clear 
blue eyes and white teeth gave a happy confidence, a gay grace io 
his expression, which was evidently irresistible to the maiden by his 
side. [was sorry he was not a little taller—for he was under the 
common size—yet I could not say that an incl of stature would have 
added to his peculiar style of beauty. His face was so joyous, so open, 
so frank, so confiding, so evidently the index of a pure and honor-lov- 
ing heart, that you forgot he had a fault ;—particularly as he, too, 
seemed to have forgotten every thing about himself, and to be listening 
with that deferential silence, so speaking, so intelligible, and so flatter- 
ing, to those about him. 

The announcement of dinner interrupted my cogitations, and I took 
the arm of James Lawton with all my discomposure and apprehensions 
renewed, Not, however, without casting a glance about me, to see 
how Sidney and his ladye-love were getting along. To my joy, they 
were arm in arm, while Mr. Stewart and his black eyes were gallant- 
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ing the fair but less youthful hostess, and Mr. Lawton was attending 
to the feeble steps of ** Cousin Olivia.” I observed, however, in taking 
their places at table, by some unaccountable management, the lovers 
were separated, and Augusta was placed next the traveled admirer. 

I hope none of my readers are so much opposed as | unfortunately 
am, to a dish of mutton—however cooked, however disguised ;—tor 
their own sakes I hope it, though I fear, by my disinteresteduess, I 
shall lose all claim to tneir sympathy. But the truth is, that mutton, 
in any shape, is a bug-bear to me. Conceive my situation, then, on 
finding myself bountifully assisted, and by my own unconscious con- 
sent, to a piece of this, to me, unclean beast. ‘Time has accustomed 
me to toleration even of mutton, and time, too, has accustomed me to 
dining out; it has also in some degree dimmed the memory of the 
formidable array of the dinner-table. I have learned, now, that silver 
forks are not to be used precisely as steel ones, and that mutton, like 
many other things, may be made tolerable by condiments. ‘These 
things, however, | did not then know. ‘Too bashful, to say I did not 
like what I remembered (for it came back on my conscience like an 
echo) to have said I admired ; too near-sighted, to distinguish that the 
snowy balls, which stood up so mysteriously among their green shades, 
were only eggs, among the spinach; too much frightened to know 
how to help my next neighbor to some potato, which stood next me, in 
a small but sublime pyramid ; I sat—blushing and wretched—waiting, 
in agony, for the moment when we should tise from the table, and for- 
cibly thrusting, in the mean time, small portions of the food I se much 
disliked into my unwilling mouth. 

But no hope seemed destined to beam on my path. ‘The meat was 
removed, it is true; but only to make way for puddings and pastry. 
Every body was talking very much at their ease. Nobody seemed to 
know whether I was in the body or out. Mr. Stewart was telling an 
amusing story about a political personage, who had committed some 
error in etiquette, Which had provoked a great deal of laughing. 

* How should he know hew to behave himself?) Whi, his father 
was a leather-dresser ; and his wife,—the very woman who ts the star 
of fashion at Washington now,—was, to my certain knowledge, the 
danghter of a country tavern-keeper!’ Mr. Lawton uttered this piece 
of information with evident horror, which was reflected on the faces of 
all present. I recollected my own respected and most respectable 
father, who kept the tavern in my own town, and who was a Judge 
besides, and I was on the point of uttering some most burning words 
at the insalt, when | was fortunately prevented by Mr. Lawton’s call- 
ing out,— 

‘* Something like your own adventures, Stewart, in Connecticut ! 
and, by the way, let us have some of your early recollections in the 
tribe of Wowwow-waskawow, or whatever it was!” 

‘Oh, do Jet us hear it, Mr. Stewart!” exclaimed Aucusta and 
James ; and Mr. Stewart began a story of his having been exchanged 
for a white child, when a boy, and of his early recollections of the 
hunting grounds of his fathers, and of the power which a tomahawk 
now had over his imagination; and a great deal more that seemed 
very amusing to all at the table. I could account, now, for my dislike 
to him. In his erect and tall form, I recognized the Indian sachem ; 
and those black, glowing eyes, the treacherous and stealthy glance, 
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the pride of manner, all was explained. I turned towards my com- 
panion, and speaking for the first time, in a low tone,— 

“* T thought he was an Indian, when I first looked at him. Whata 
perfect chief he is!” 

Ile replied, laughing, in the same tone, 

** He dues look like one! I would n’t tell the story if T were he!” 
and he whispered my unintentional wit to Sidney Howard, who sat 
next him. Sidney laughed, and asked me to take wine with him. It 
was puzzling. 1 did not know what L could have said so very smart ; 
but I drank my wine, and left time to solve the mystery. Mr. Lawton 
looked at me. 

* Miss Parker, I will drink with you, to him you love best! and 
without asking questions! that is fair, is it not?” 

Now, if ever there was a maiden, whose meditations were fancy-free, 
it was myself; vet L blushed as intensely and as provokingly as if IL had 
been over head and ears in love. It went for a ‘‘ delicate embarrass- 
ment,” I presume, though it was nothing connected with the heart or 
imagination, but simply caused by being spoken to. 

At length, after the fruit, the wine, and confectionary had been 
loitered over, for what seemed an age, my woes seemed to approach a 
termination. The repeated ringing at the door-bell, warned us to 
return to the drawing-room. It was almost dark. We had been sit- 
ting nearly four hours at the dinner-table. ‘The parlors were half full 
of ladies, dressed, as it seemed to me then, very much,—for it was the 
fashion to wear large flounces, tier above tier, as high as the knee, 
and the light silk dresses standing out in this manner, seemed like 
court array, and the wearers thereof, ‘‘ princesses of hie degree.” 

I sat down in a corner, and a very pretty girl next me entered into 
conversation with me. She had a pale face, with large dark intellec- 
tual eyes, and eye-lashes ‘* that swept her cheek.” 

“It is very warm this evening!” said she, raising her fan, and 
waving it kindly before me. 

“Yes; and unless one is happy and at ease, intolerably so!” an- 
swered I, hastily, for I felt sure of the sympathy of my companion. 
She smiled, and looked round on the busy scene before us. 1 under- 
stood her smile; it said, ‘* How can one be happy among persons one 
does not care for? and how can one pretend to be interested in all 
these people?” | answered the smile as 1 had efien done my own 
misanthropic reflections. ‘* Well, the world is made up of all sorts of 
persons !” 

**O yes!” said my companion, ‘there are no two alike.’ 

** No—it would be a dull world, to be sure, if every body were alike 
in it,” said I, surprised and amused. 

* O, very!” replied she, “ there would be no variety in it!” 

I was awakened. Intellectual eyes are not always the mirrors of 
intellect, [ found. lappily, [ was relieved from my disappointment 
by tea, and immediately after, by seeing many gentlemen added to the 
party, and several more young ladies. Augusta took her seat at the 
piano, to play cotillions; and the party were soon gaily treading meas- 
ures in one room, while in the other, the more sedate and elderly ones 
were cheerfully chatting. I seated myself near the instrument, and 
amused myself sufficiently, by watching the radiant countenance of 
Augusta. 
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‘“* | hope you find something to please you, Miss Parker,” said she, 
kindly ; ‘‘ don’t you like to dance ?” 

She did not hear my reply; for, at that moment, Sidney Howard 
came close to her, and in a low, hurried voice, whispered something, 
to which she replied, with a sportive shake of the head, and a “‘ No, 
no; it won't do, to-night ;” and, beginning to play loudly and rapidly, 
he was obliged to turn away. 

When the dance ended, Mr. Stewart came to the piano, and in- 
quiring of Augusta, if she was engaged for the next, was answered in 
the negative; and another lady taking her place, she stood up to 
dance. I observed that her movements, though graceful, were lan- 
guid ; and once, when her eye was raised, for a moment, she colored 
deeply, and, rousing herself, went through the dance with more ani- 
mation than before. 1 looked in the direction her eye had taken, and 
saw Sidney Howard standing alone, and looking at her as she danced, 
with an expression of anxiety and tenderness, which interested me. 
He was rather near me, on the other side of the piano. I took some 
music in my hand, and pretending to look for a song I wanted, passed 
round the instrument and stood near him. He did not see me. 

** What a beautiful being Augusta is!” I spoke as I thought and 
felt, and as I felt certain he was thinking and feeling. 

‘* Yes—and false as beautiful!’ replied he, bitterly; and turning 
hastily towards me, I saw his eye flash, and his cheek turn pale. He 
had forgotten to whom he was speaking, or rather, at the moment, he 
uttered his impetuous feelings without caring who heard him; but 
now, he seemed to recollect me, and saying,— 

** Are you not wearied? you look so!’ he handed me a chair, and, 
seating himself by me, began to talk with some imterest, to a person 
who seemed to admire Augusta. 

‘“* Beautiful as she is—young as she is—nay, tender and deep as 
her heart is, she is like the rest of her sex' Once I thought her supe- 
rior tothem. I am undeceived at last !”’ 

“‘ Ts she going to marry Mr. Stewart?” said I. 

“‘ T think she will,” answered Sidney, slowly, as if the words refused 
to come. 

** So I feared,” said I. 

‘“* He is fifty years old; but he is rich, accomplished, and has a 
house in London. The attraction is great enough, without supposing 
a heart necessary in the case.” 

‘* He seems to admire her,” T remarked. 

“ Yes, as all must who know her. He will be proud of her, as he 
will be of his horses and dogs, his house and furniture ; ‘ but for love,’ 
as poor Fenella says, ‘ good lack ! good Jack !’ ” 

A gentleman spoke to Mr. Howard at this moment, and he left me. 
** Cousin Olivia’ took his place. She had observed us in conversa- 
tion; and after remarking on him as a very uncommonly fine young 
man, added, *‘ Poor fellow !” in a tone which elicited, as she intended, 
inquiry into the cause of her commiseration. 

** Why, I know he can’t help being unhappy: you know, I suppose, 
he was distractedly in love with Augusta, and proposed to her, without 
a cent in his pocket.” 

‘* T knew he loved her very much’ 

VOL. VI. ay 
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“ Yes, and I believe whatever may be said, that she is very much 
attached to him; but, the old story, you know, ‘parents have flinty 
hearts,—and so poor Howard is rejected,—though Augusta will be 
rich, and I don’t believe she will ever love any body else.”’ 

Just then a servant came to say to me, that a gentleman had called 
for me. I knew it was Joshua, my bashful but kind cousin, who 
would not have ventured into such a scene for the Indies. So I hur- 
ried on the calash, which, amid all the mental agitation and bodily 
tumult, had quietly reposed under the beams of the three-branched 
candlestick, and replying to the civil remark, ‘* Will not your friend 
come in?” ‘ O, no! it is my cousin!” began making my adieus to 
Mrs. Lawton, and her daughter, &c. &c. who stood near. 

* Your cousin! then he will certainly walk up!” 

*O no, ma’am, indeed,—good night!” 

* Will you dine with us to-morrow !” 

“Thank you ma’am, but I never dine out on Sunday.” 

* Will you go to church with us?” 

‘Thank you, | am engaged to go to Brattle-street.”’ 

* Well, come when you like. We shall always be happy to see 
you. Come any morning—you will find me at home in the nursery. 
Good night—good night.” 

We paced leisurely homewards. 

“ Well cousin, have you had a pleasant time ?” 

** Q, on some accounts,—I have seen a real bona fide Indian, I do 
believe.” 

** An Indian! how came he there ?”’ 

So I began with a history of my suspicions, and their subsequent 
confirmation at the table, adding all I thought of the man’s face and 
eyes, and my pleasure, at Jast, in seeing areal Indian, a full-blooded 
one,—when I[ was interrupted with a short, stifled, but most hearty 
laugh at my side. 

** Good evening, Miss Parker! 1 beg your pardon for laughing,— 
though one may be allowed to laugh at one’s own expense,—and still 
more, for unintentionally overhearing your description of me!” It 
was the voice of Mr. Stewart, who had been walking behind us, and, 
of course, had heard my account of his delightful looks. 

If I had been in the charmed circle, from which I had just parted, I 
should have been overcome with confusion and dismay; but the open 
air, the release from the thraldom of the last six hours, was so exhila- 
rating, so delightful, that I abandoned myself to the amusement of my 
own contre-temps, which I instantly perceived, and laughed as long 
and as convulsively as my companion. 

** Then you are not an Indian, after all?” said I, when I had re- 
covered my voice enough to speak. 

** No more than your own fair self,—my father and mother are both 
natives of Massachusetts, and I am, myself, a thorough Yankee down- 
easter.” 

** And your story about being exchanged” 

“* Was a romance of my own, with which all my friends were well 
acquainted, and which arose from my having been once called an In- 
dian, when in England. I represented myself, at a party in London, 
at one time, as a North-American Indian, by way of a joke; and it 
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was that story, with all its variations and additions, I was repeating 
little thinking I was heard by so suspicious a listener.” 

I had now reached home, and bade Mr. Stewart good night. I left 
the city soon after, without seeing the Lawtons again. ‘They were 
out when I called, and I was provided, this time, with a card. <A few 
weeks after I got home, I read in the newspaper, the marriage of 
“John James Stewart, Esq. of London, to Augusta, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Lawton, Esq. of Boston.” And while I am writing, Sidney 
Howard, junior, is climbing into my lap, and pulling my hair so sig- 
nificantly, I am constrained to take the hint, and lay down my pen. . 


SUICIDE POND. 


*T 1s a dark and dismal little pool, and fed by tiny rills, 

And bosomed in waveless quietude, between two barren hills 
There is no tree on its rugged marge, save a willow old and lone, 
Like a solitary mourner for its sylvan sisters gone. 


The plough of the farmer turneth not the sward of its gloomy shore, 
Which bears even now the same gray moss, which in other times it bore ; 
And seldom or never the tread of man is heard in that lonely spot, 

For with all the dwellers around that pool its story is unforgot. 


And why does the traveler turn aside from that dark and silent pool, 

Though the sun be burning above his head, and the willow’s shade be cool ? 
Or glance with fear to its shadowy brink, when night rests darkly there, 
And, down through its sullen and evil depths, the stars of the midnght glare ? 


Merrily whistles the cow-boy on—but he hushes his music when 

He hurries his cows, with a sidelong glance, from that cold forsaken glen ! 
Laughing and mirthful the young girl comes, with her gamesome mates, from school, 
But, her laugh is lost and her lip is white, as she passes the haunted pool ! 


’T is said that a young, a beautiful girl, with a brow and with an eye,— 
One like a cloud in the moonlight robed, and one like a star on high !— 
One who was loved by the villagers all, and whose smile was a gift to them, 
Was found one morn in that pool as cold as the water-lily’s stem ! 


Ay—cold as the rank and wasting weeds, which lie in the pool’s dark bed, 
The villagers found that beautiful one, in the slumber of the dead. 

She had strangely whispered her dark design in a young companion’s ear, 
But so wild and vague that the listener smiled, and knew not what to fear. 


And she went to die in that loathsome pool when the summer day was done, 
With her dark hair curled on her pure white brow, and her fairest garments on— 
With the ring on her taper finger still, and her necklace of ocean pearl, 

Twined as in mockery round the neck of that suicidal girl. 


And why she perished so strangely there no mortal tongue can tell— 
She told her story to none, and Death retains her secret well ! 

And the willow, whose mossy and aged boughs o’er the silent water lean, 
Like a sad aad sorrowful mourner of the beautiful dead is seen ! 





* Our unknow n friend—the author of this pleasant little story—has been guilty of a slight ana- 
chronism. She has not indeed fixed, precisely, the date of her ‘ First Dining Out ;?? but, compar- 
ing her visit te Harding’e Rooms and Haydon’s Great Picture with the fact that young Sidney was 
climbing into her lap while she was telling the tale—What will the crities say? “Ep. 
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But oft, our village maidens say, when the summer evenings fall, 

And the frog is calling from his pool to the cricket in the wall— 

When the night-hawk’s wing dips lightly down to that dull and sleeping lake, 
And slow through its green and stagnant mass the shorew?rd circles break— 


At a time like this, a misty form—as fog beneath the moon— 

Like a meteor glides to the startled view, and vanishes as soon— 

Yet weareth it ever a human shape, and ever a human cry 

Comes faintly and low on the still night-air, as when the despairing die ' 


4th mo. 1834. 


BLACK HAWK.* 


Tus is the only autobiography of an American Indian. It was 
dictated by the fallen chief to the United States’ Interpreter for the 
Sacs and Foxes. It is presumed to be substantially correct, though 
the interpreter should not have made the unlettered narrator quote from 
the English poets. As heroism is getting cheap we may be allowed 
to call Black Hawk a hero. We dare not call him the first, but no 
one will dispute that he is the second. The greaf-grandfather was 
Thunder, who was born near Montreal, and who continued dreaming 
for three years that he should find a white man who would be to him 
a father. The dream directed him, moreover, to go with his brothers, 
Sun Fish and Sturgeon, and travel to the left of the rising sun. Here 
he found the white man who assumed to be a son of the king of 
France, and who had also been dreaming several years, that he should 
go there and meet his red children. He made chiefs of the three, and 
returned to France. When the dignitaries returned to the village the 
old chief, their father, made a dog feast, to celebrate his resignation of 
authority ; for he was a sort of syivan Charles V. The ‘ great medi- 
cine bag” he presented to Thunder, saying, ‘‘ It is the soul of our 
nation—it has never yet been disgraced—and I will expect you to keep 
it unsullied.” Some dissension arose that so much power was given 
to so young a man; but during a violent storm he assured them that 
he had caused a tree to be struck by lightning, and as the tree was 
burning they had the ocular proof. 

The fortune of war drove the tribe to 4 village near Green Bay, on 
the Sac river, and they concluded an alliance with the Foxes. The 
united nations were strong, and drove the Kaskaskias from their coun- 
try, and erected their villages in it. Here was Black Hawk born, or 
perhaps hatched, like Castor and Pollux. He was a direct descendant 
of the ‘‘ bold Thunder.” 

At the age of fifteen he had the good fortune to wound an enemy, 
and consequently to be ranked with the braves. He volunteered soon 
after to go on an expedition of the Muscows against the Osages, ac- 
companied by his father. Seeing his father killing and scalping an 


* Life of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak or Black Hawk, embracing the Tradition of his Nation— 
Indian Wars in which he has been engaged—Cause of joining the British in their late War with 
America, and its History—Description of the Rock River Village—Manners and Customs—En- 
croachments by the Whites, contrary to Treaty—Removal from his Village in 1831. With an 
Account of the Canse and General History of the Late War, his Surrender and Confinement at 
Jefferson Barracks, and Travels through the United States. Dictated by himself. J. B. Patterson, 
of Rock Island, Ill. Editor and Proprietor. 
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enemy, ‘I was fired,” says he, ‘‘ with valor and ambition. I rushed 
furiously upon another, smote him to the earth with my tomahawk ,— 
run my lance through his bedy—took off his scalp, and returned in 
triumph to my father. He said nothing, but looked pleased. ‘This 
was the first man I killed ;’”’ but it was not the last by scores. Black 
Hawk, on his return to the village, had the honor of joining in a scalp 
dance—for such are the high rewards of glory. 

After a few moons he led a party of seven, and attacked a hundred 
Osages. He killed one man whom, by a great self-denial, he left to 
be scalped by his comrades, and retreated from this desperate assault 
without the loss of aman. This campaign gave him such reputation 
that for the next he raised a hundred and eighty men. But being 
militia, they became discontented, and all but five returned home. 
Black Hawk, who was a pious savage, thanking the Great Spirit that 
so many remained, returned not, till he had taken two scalps as tro- 
phies of victory. This mutiny in his camp was of such disadvantage 
to him that he was unable, till his nineteenth year, to raise another 
party, when he gathered two hundred warriors, all determined to con- 
quer or die. In a short time they had the satisfaction of testing their 
own resolution—meeting with an enemy of equal force. ‘The gods de- 
clared in favor of the invaders, and Black Hawk himself killed five 
men and one squaw. The Osages lost one hundred men, and Black 
Hawk nineteen. It is probable, however, that the Osage bulletin 
would give a different result. 

His next service was against the Cherokees: he killed three men, 
but lost his father in the battle. He, therefore, inherited the great 
*‘ medicine bag,’ blacked his face, and prayed to the Great Spirit five 
years. After this he went against the Osages, but found only six, and 
thinking it cowardly to kill so few, gave them to his Spanish father at 
St. Louis. Determined, however, to exterminate the hated race, he 
raised six hundred warriors, of different tribes, fell upon forty lodges, 
killed all the living, but two squaws, having despatched, with his own 
hand, seven men and two boys. 

He then became ‘ anxious to annihilate the Cherokees,” for the 
death of his father ; but finding only five, he released four of them: he 
‘could not kill so small a party.” 

On his last visit to St. Louis, every countenance seemed sad,— 
because the Americans were about to take possession, and he “ had 
always heard bad accounts of the Americans, from Indiaus who lived 
near them.” 

One of his people having killed an American, was imprisoned at 
St. Louis, and his friends went down to redeem him, after the Indian 
manner. But their American father “‘ wanted land,” and they agreed 
to give him a tract or two. They supposed that the prisoner was to 
be released, but he was led out and shot. Their envoys were drunk 
nearly all the time they were at St. Louis. “ This,” says Black Hawk, 
‘is all that myself or nation knew of the treaty of 1804,” which ceded 
to the United States all their country west of the Mississippi, and 
south of the Jeffreon. ‘This treaty cost blood long afterwards. 

The Shawnee Prophet moved his tribes to hostilities, and the British 
agents made presents to the different nations. As to “‘ the Ameri- 
cans,” says Black Hawk, ‘they made fair promises, but never fulfilled 
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them, while the British made but few; but we could always rely upon 
their word.” 

An Indian’s word was good, also, according to an incident recorded 
by Black Hawk. One of his people having killed a white man, was 
taken by the British, and sentenced to be shot; but, begging for per- 
mission to visit his family, it was accorded on the condition that he 
would return the next day, to be executed. He promised, and return- 
ed; and Black Hawk provided for his family till they reached their 
relatives. 

Several of the head men were called to Washington to see the 
Great Father,—Uncle Sam himself,—and brought back his counsel to 
his red children, to remain neutral in the war with the British. It 
was, also, according to the narrative, promised to give the Indians a 
credit for goods; but the agent had no such instructions, and he was 
too conscientious to act without them. ‘This was a severe blow to the 
poor Indians, who were without necessaries. ‘“ Few of us,” says 
Black Hawk, “slept that night,—all was gloom and discontent.” A 
British trader, however, arrived opportunely with a variety of presents, 
and the news ran through the camp like fire in the prairie. ‘These, 
of course, were prevailing reasons against neutrality. 

Behold Black Hawk, then a general, in the British service, and a 
more respectable one than Sir Hudson Lowe.  Fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, tomahawks, and clothing, were distributed, and General Black 


>? 

Hawk started on the next morning, with five hundred braves, to join 
the allied army, below Detroit. There was, soon after, a fight, in 
which, says the general, “the Americans fought well, and drove us 
with considerable loss. I was surprised at this, as I had been told 
that they would not fight.” ‘The same success foliowed the attack of 
a fort, and Black Hawk became tired of his new service,—‘ the suc- 
cess being so bad, and having got no plunder.” He remarks, that 
“the Americans shot better than the British, but are not so well pro- 
vided for.” In fact, our friend Bull always fights best with a belly- 
full; but a Yankee is more pugnacious when hungry. Having left 
the service, Black Hawk ‘“ humbled himself before the Great Spirit, 
and returned thanks for preservation through the war.” He was 
never ferocious, and he has recorded, that he often spared the unarm- 
ed and helpless. When on an excursion against the whites, to avenge 
the death of his adopted son, he spared those he came to kill. ‘* We 
had not proceeded far, before we met the man whom we supposed we 
had killed, as he was scalped, staggering like a drunkard, all covered 
with blood. ‘This was the most terrible sight I had ever seen. I told 
my comrade to kill him, to put him out of misery,—I could not look 
at him. I heard a rustling in the bushes, and distinctly saw two little 
boys concealing themselves. I thought of my own children, and 
passed on without noticing them.” 

Black Hawk was ever a good dreamer. The Great Spirit, in a 
dream, gave him particular directions where to find a large snake, 
viz: down the bluff, at a creek, in the top cf a hollow tree that had 
been cut down. The snake was to point out with his head, the direc- 
tion of an enemy. ‘These were two American officers. 

At a conference with American agents at St. Louis, Black Hawk 
and other chiefs, replied to the Commissioners, that ‘f what they had 
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said was a lie,” and he seems to have been surprised that such a form 
of speech should excite resentment. ‘‘ Here,” said he, “ for the first 
time I touched goose-quill to paper, not knowing, however, that by 
that act I consented to give away my village.” Jack Cade was simi- 
larly taken in. ‘* Some say,” said he, “ that it is the bee that stings ; 
but I say it is the bee’s wax; for I did but seal a bit of paper, and have 
not been my own man since.” 

The loss of two children brought much sorrow upon Black Hawk. 
He built a secluded hut and reduced himself to poverty. He blacked 
his face for two years; drank water in the middle of the day, and 
ate a little boiled corn at sunset. This he did hoping the Great Spirit 
would take pity on him; and, said he, “ I never take a drink of water 
from a spring without being mindful of his goodness.” 

But the treaty was to be executed, and the Indians were called upon 
to leave their village. As the chiefs did not admit that they had know- 
ingly sold it, there was a difficulty in getting them away. Besides, 
said Black Hawk, “‘ my reason teaches me that land cannot be sold; 
nothing can be sold but such things as can be carried away.” He 
was the ‘* Village Hampden,” and resisted all encroachments on his 
field. He resolved not to quit, and the Prophet assured him that he 
would not be removed. General Gaines, however, defeated the pre- 
diction, and Black Hawk “touched the goose-quill” to another treaty, 
and crossed the Mississippi. 

But Black Hawk and the Prophet were making ready for war, and 
the ‘* White Beaver” (General Atkinson) received a message, “‘ If you 
wish to fight us, you may come on.” ‘The events of the war have been 
detailed in the newspapers. Pressed on all sides, vanquished but not 
humiliated, he gave himself up to his enemy like Weathersford, ‘Them- 
istocles, and Napoleon. He was carried to Washington, and visited 
other cities. Ue was astonished at the good ¢rai/ which he found for 
his carriage—meaning the Cumberland road: he saw many wigwams 
and villages, but could see nothing in the country to induce the people 
to live in it. ‘The rail-road was yet more astonishing, though Black 
Hawk preferred to travel on horseback. 

The Great Father at Washington he supposes has seen as many 
winters as himself. ‘* His wigwam is well furnished with every thing 
good and pretty.” At Washington, Black Hawk was well received by 
the people, and especially, as he says, by the squaws. 

He was surprised at the size of Baltimore, and of the “ big village 
where they make medals and money.” At New-York, to his utter 
astonishment, he saw a man ascend in a balloon till he was no longer 
visible : one of his young men asked if he was going to see the Great 
Spirit. ‘ Every body,” said he ‘treated us with friendship. The 
squaws made us many handsome little presents. ‘They were very 
kind, very good, and very pretty—for pale faces.” 
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The Introductory Discourse and the Lectures delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction, in Boston, August, 1833. 


This association has published several volumes of lectures and dis- 
courses, which, taken together, form an important addition to the litera- 
ture of the country. ‘They doubtless contain some examples of bad 
taste, and many crude notions ; but in general they are distinguished 
by good sense and a manly expression of opinion. No class of men 
need so much the correcting power of intercourse and collision with 
their minds as teachers. Set apart, by the nature of their profession, 
from the daily rivalship of equals and superiors, they are exceed- 
ingly apt to run into a dogmatism of opinion, which, to say the 
least, is a disagreeable drawback upon the pleasures of life, and exerts 
an injurious influence on the individual teacher’s own mind. ‘They 
are peculiarly exposed to the habit of riding hobbies ; and when once 
mounted, they are the most unmerciful jockeys in the world. ‘They are 
monarchs in their own sphere, and cannot bear contradiction. ‘They 
have a string of cant phrases, almost unintelligible to the profane, 
which they inflict on every body. A schoolmaster is apt to be known 
as far as he can be seen or heard. Pedagogue is written on his brow, 
moves in his gait, sounds in his voice; it dwells with him at home, 
abroad, asleep, awake, hungry, at dinner, in the brim of his bat, in 
the tail of his coat, in the motion of his arm, and on his left thumb- 
nail. In short, he thinks of the world as of an enormous school-house, 
and the object of life, the successful exercise of the pedagogue office. 
Such is unquestionably the tendency of this laborious profession. He, 
who is made conscious, at an early period of his career, of this tenden- 
cy, may guard against it, and escape it. If he does so, his general 
vigor of mind will be increased, his power as a teacher greatly strength- 
ened, and he will feel himself to be not only a teacher, but, what is of 
greater consequence, a man. 

To meet this want of the great body of teachers, the American 
Institute was first designed. It is generally well known to this com- 
munity, many of whom, not professionally engaged in teaching, are 
members, greatly to its advantage. ‘The annual lectures have given it 
reputation, and made it the instrument, we have reason to think, of 
extended usefulness. 

This volume contains a journal of proceedings, an Introductory lec- 
ture by Mr. William Sullivan, and ten other lectures, on various sub- 
jects, assigned by the government of the Institute. Mr. Sullivan is 
well known as the author of several excellent popular works, and his 
reputation will be sustained and increased by this discourse. Its gen- 
eral subject is the best method of promoting the intelligence and hap- 
piness of society. Its prevailing characteristics are, good sense, and 
just views, expressed in a clear, correct, and elegant style. The fol 
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lowing extract contains some striking reflections on the condition of 
our country, in relation to several agitating topics :-— 


What is that in which the people of the United States consider themselves to 
be privileged, far above every other people ; and to gain which a majority of all 
who dwell in Europe would gladly risk their lives? One knows not what it is, 
unless it be the right of choosing rulers from among equals. Yet, through this, 
which is not only a good thing politically, but the best political thing that can be, 
this country seems to be hurrying on to as deplorable a condition as any, which is 
seen in Europe or South-America. How should it be otherwise? We go on from 
generation to generation, as though a clear knowledge of the rights and duties of 
a free citizen could be had, throughout our extensive country, by some sort of 
inspiration. We all know, every citizen is presumed to judge of public policy, 
and to be able, if it be wicked or unwise, to correct it, by exercising his electoral 
right. Yet, there is not one youth in a thousand, even among the best educated, 
who ever spent an hour in studying the principles of our political and social being. 
It will not be denied, that nearly all our children pass from minority into citizen- 
ship, and all its serious duties, without one word of instruction as to the nature 
of these duties, nor even that there are any such duties. If a youth observes at 
all what is passing in the political world, he only reads some speech as a specimen 
of eloquence ; or notices some electioneering controversy, which must seem to 
him to be of much the same dignity as a combat among gladiators ; and if the 
election involve some principle of constitutional law, or of vital expediency, 
these lie far beyond his perception. How should he have learned, that on the 
conscientious exercise of electoral right, depends the welfare of himself, of all 
around him, and of all who are to come after him? It never entered his head 
that a sacred trust will soon devolve on him, for which he will be held far more 
seriously accountable, than he can be for any other trust, which it may be in his 
power to assume. 

If there be any among us, who think they discern in the signs of the times, that 
this country is fast hastening under the dominion of factions, as audacious and 
corrupt as any ever known within the walls of Rome, surely they must feel that 
they have some duties to perform. If they can do nothing to arouse and inform 
adult ave, grateful reverence to forefathers, affection for those who are of their 
own times, and faithfulness to coming generations, unitedly demand of them to 
do their best and utmost, to instruct and purify the young. 

It is not supposed that education can be so universal, that every citizen, who is 
entitled to vote, will be profoundly versed in constitutional law, or public expedi- 
ency. Buta large majority may be sufliciently so; and we must depend, to some 
extent, on example, imitation, and sympathy. 

it is as reasonable to suppose that such influences may have effect in morals, 
and public policy, as in the wearing of a watch-chain, or the deforming fulness 
of a sleeve. 

It is in vain to busy ourselves in bettering schools, if there be no teaching in 
good morals, and in the rational belief’ on which such morals rest; for learning, 
which is not chastened by such teaching, is more like ly to be mischievous, than 
useful. Learning, however chastened, affords no assurance of happiness to a 
people who are so careless, or ignorant of their public affairs, that they know not 
whether they are ruled by honest imbecility, or skillful dishonesty. 

With all the benefits from instruction, which we can in any way obtain, let us 
not deceive ourselves in supposing, that we shall be free from all embarrassments 
and perils, as a nation. All thoughtful men contemplate the future of this coun- 
try with fearful emotions. They cannot be unmindful of the truth, that it 
requires still more effort to preserve, than to acquire. We have at no time been 
more in want of good information, good sense, and seund judgement, than at the 
present. It is impossible to foresee how we shall be atiected by the probable state 
of Europe. We have at home, absorbing interests. The perils of the last winter 
and spring seem to have passed harmlessly over. The causes of excitement 
remain. The danger of disunion is not passed. Noone need now be reminded 
of the consequences of throwing the States into the relation, which they sustained 
from the year 1783 to 17%). 

As it is so deeply connected with the happiness of our country, and with 
national existence, | venture to express some opinions on one subject, which is 
now much considered in the Northern States, and in England. Itisa subject to 
be regarded with the most fearful apprehensions, and which seems to be improvi- 
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dently treated. The ostensible cause of nullification, as it is called, was the 
operation of certain laws of the National Government. It is believed that the 
real cause lies far deeper, and is of far graver character. Slavery is a sore evil, 
whether regarded as social, moral, or political. It seems to have originated in 
the right of victory in war, and was common among all ancient nations. The 
right of property in a white man gradually expired, probably under the influence 
of the Christian religion, in the thirteenth century. ‘The slavery of Africans was 
begun by Portugal, under Royal authority, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and was very soon adopted by Spain. Charles V. granted a patent in 1517, to 
supply four thousand negroes annually. In the seventeenth century divers com- 
panies were formed in England, under royal patronage, and slaves became an 
article of established commerce. When the Spaniards obtained possession of 
South-America, the natives were slaves in right of conquest, and were employed 
in the mines, a servitude to which they were found to be unequal. A Spanish 
prelate, named Las Casas, from humanity to the Indians, introduced the Africans, 
as the slaves of the Western World, and gave, as one reason, that they would 
obtain the “inestimable advantage of a knowledge of the true God, and of all 
the benefits of civilization.’’ Slavery was soon common in all the Spanish colo- 
nies, in the West-Indies; and from thence slaves were first brought, as an article 
of commerce, by a Dutch vessel, into James River, in Virginia, soon after the 
settlement of the country. Shortly after they were known in all the colonies as 
property, and in some of the states are now so held. 

Morally wrong, and politically grievous, as slavery undoubtedly is, it is not 
perceived that those who were born in the states, where slavery thus became 
incorporated with social existence, are to be reproeched with its origin, or contin- 
uance; certainly not with the former; nor with the latter, unless they have the 
means of extirpating it. Whether it was right, or wrong, to recognize the exist- 
ence of human beings as property, in establishing the union of the states, and 
whether any union could have been effected without that recognition, it is worse 
than useless to inquire. Doubtless, wisdom, foresight, and patriotism, are to be 
attributed to the assembly who framed the constitution, and to the representative 
assemblies of the people who adopted it, as much as to any that ever met. At 
any rate there is slavery, and the persons of the black man and of his descend- 
ants are regarded as property in the national confederacy. Over slaves, as such, 
the national government has no power of legislation, beyond the securing and 
restoration of slaves to owners when they are fugitives trom the states in which 
their owners live ; and also when Congress sees fit to resort to direct taxation ; 
in which case slaves are included with other taxable property. As each state is 
sovereign within its own limits, except in those respects in which the people of 
each state have vested powers of sovereignty in the nation, the people of one 
state can exercise no power over person, or property, within the limits of any 
other. Such are our relations, whether we like them or not; and such they 
must continue to be, until changed by consent or violence. Thus the enormous, 
dangerous, and revolting evil of slavery has grown up, and such, some of the 
most enlightened men, who dwell where it exists, acknowledged it to be. Under 
these circumstances, some persons among the humane, the moral and religious, 
who dwell where slavery is not, and who are mostly utter strangers to its prac- 
tical operation, from personal inspection, consider themselves imperiously called 
on, from high motives of duty, to demand, and by all means in their power to 
effect, immediate and entire abolition. 


Several of the following lectures are distinguished by elegance of 
composition and strength of thought. Mr. Professor Packard’s Jecture, 
on teaching the ancient languages, is excellent. He is known asa 
practical instructer and an accomplished scholar. Many of his sug- 
gestions are of great importance, particularly his remarks on the mode 
of studying the classics by the aid of extracts from a great variety of 
authors, instead of a selection of entire works. His view is becom- 
ing the common belief of classical teachers, and the probability now is 
that the principle, on which his view is founded, will, before long, 
supersede entirely the old methods. 

Mr. Withington’s lecture, on emulation in schools, is written with 
force and liveliness. Like all that gentleman’s former writings, it is 
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strong, and independent, and occasionally marked with high eloquence. 
He is decidedly in favor of using this motive to exertion, and his argu- 
ment seems to us decidedly triumphant. ‘The subject is probably 
about to be thoroughly discussed, as conflicting opinions are beginning 
to be expressed at home and abroad. Candid examination and hon- 
orable controversy can never do the cause of truth any harm; and 
this, among many other subjects, will well bear to be canvassed anew 
in our high places of learning. Mean time, as a specimen of Mr. 
Withington’s beautiful style, we give the following short passage :— 


In tracing the history of all metaphysical reasoning, it is curious to see, how 
much of its acuteness and ingenuity consists in innovations on language, and 
departures from the common usages of mankind. We are told by one that all 
virtue depends on expediency. But what is expediency? Surely not what that 
word expresses in the light conversation of common parlance ; as well might the 
eagle attempt to support r his flight to the sun, by the waving of a single feather, 
as for a moralist to build a solemn system of duty on suc ha sandy foundation : 
but expediency here is something, which can justify the assertion that it is the 
ground of all virtue. Then you have a wonderful discovery, a reciprocal defini- 
tion, that all virtue is founded on expediency ; and expediency is that which 
supports all virtue. When two abstract words are thus brought together, the 
one to define the other, with an attempted accuracy beyond the plainness of com- 
mon speech; | am sure beforehand, that I am to have all the puzzle of philosophy 
without the light of truth. One column of smoke goes up to illuminate another 
column of smoke; and both these columns serve only to fill the air with dark- 
ness, and increase the number of sore eyes. Bishop Butler speaks of those, who 
trace all onr actions up to selfishness,—even the saint and the angel act from 
selfish principles, for they find delight in serving God, and doing good to man,— 
as much delight as the epicure in his sensual pleasures; and that delight is as 
much their own delight, and therefore it is selfish. In this sense, no doubt, every 
action in every holy being is selfish. But then, as Butler remarks, this is not the 
language of mankind. 1 have often thought, how many a fine system might be 
overthrown by the remark—ruis Is NOT THE LANGUAGE OF MANKIND. Seneca 
tells us that all anger is sinful. We must not merely rule it, but we must kill 
and purge from our hearts every seed and sediment of that baneful passion. 
Aristotle had said that anger was necessary ; it was one of the constituent prin- 
ciples of our moral composition; but we must govern it by reason; we must use 
it as a private soldier, and not as a general to lead the way. But no, says 
Seneca; if anger listens to reason, it ceases to be anger; it is to be called by 
another name ; for what J understand by anger, is a principle unbridled and un- 
governed. Very well: here we have a definition which makes anger a wrong 
thing ; and then the sapient conclusion, that all anger is wrong. Now what shall 
you oppose to Seneca’s reasoning? Why, simply the remark of Butler—this is 
not the language of mankind. St. Paul came much nearer to that language, when 
he said, be ye angry and sin not. Of all the writers, who have apparently led us 
through new mazes of thought, and landed us on the shore of unknown conclu- 
sions, | remember none, who holds a more sparkling pre-eminence at the present 
day, than Coleridge. His language is beautiful and precise ; his figures are the 
finest devices stamped on the most shining metal ; his thoughts are sometimes 
new, and his reasoning is sometimes just. His books have paragraphs in them 
finer and more eloquent than the English language can elsewhere show. Yet 
his Friend is the most misleading book that was ever written ; he is the last guide 
that I should select to lead me to the temple of truth. And w hat is the difficulty ? 
He isa mystic, with more truth and more power in him, than most other mystics; 
and when he has led you up the mount, in a path of sunshine,—as far as he, per- 
haps, or any other mortal can go,—then, to fill you with greater astonishment, he 
plunges into the fogs which surround the top of his Ida or Olympus, and you 
lose him somewhere between earth and heaven. The reader is inclined to say at 
the close ofsome paragraph, splendid and dark—This is very eloquent and touch- 
ing, and perhaps there is some truth in it, but this 7s not the language of mankind. 
In short, you may define a metaphysician generally as a man, who makes a Jan- 
guage of hisown. When yousee a startling paradox, you may be sure there has 
been tampering with the king’s English ; and metaphysics can prove anything,— 
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as some say,—because she is a sovereign mistress of language, and moulds its 
words to her own imperial will. 


Mr. Greene’s lecture, on Jacotot’s method of instruction, will be in- 
teresting to those who are concerned in the business of teaching. It 
is written with candor and ability. Dr. Reynolds’s, on the principles 
of physiology, contains views of lasting importance. ‘This subject 
has been long and culpably neglected ; but now, many of the most 
acute minds in the country are giving it their attention, and de- 
veloping great truths, deeply affecting the methods of education, at 
present in vogue. From these investigations we hope the most favor- 
able results. 

The Germans have a technical word (Pidagogik) which might be 
rendered ‘‘ Pedagogics,” or the Science of Education. This shows 
the importance they assign to the subject. It has assumed the form 
and the name of a regular science among them, and many elaborate 
treatises have been published, illustrating it in every possible way. 
Should such a state of things ever exist in our country, these early 
volumes of American “‘ Pedagogics” will be looked upon as among the 
most interesting and useful works on the Science of Education. 





The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jared Sparks. 
Vol. 1. 


Mr. Sparks has been long known as a laborious and able investi- 
gator of American history. Among his more serious works, he has 
found time to project and conduct this excellent series of biographical 
sketches. The plan is to “select prominent names, to which oppor- 
tunity and inclination may attract the different writers, and thus enable 
them to perform the task of a biographer with the more fidelity and 
interest in the subject.’ This first volume contains the lives of “‘ Johu 
Stark, Charles Brockden Brown, Richard Montgomery, and Ethan 
Allen.” Mr. Edward Everett’s sketch of Stark is written with his 
usual skill in the selection and arrangement of incidents, and in a very 
lively style. It is a finished and classical piece of biography, in which 
the character of the subject is made more interesting than ever by the 
force, and grace, and freshness of the narrative. ‘There was much in 
the condition of our countrymen, at the period of our history in which 
Stark figured, well fitted to nourish a romantic love of enterprise, a 
contempt of danger, and a hardy independence of character. These 
qualities were shown all over the colonies, during our revolution, but 
no where more than in New-England, and in no man more than in 
Mr. Stark. His deeds ¢ xhibit a cool intrepidity, that would have done 
honor to the heroes whose names adorn the historic page, or the song 
of the poet, in any nation of Europe. It is highly gratifying to find 
such men as Mr. Everett, adorning the heroic annals of our early rev- 
olutionary times, by the polished style and graces of learning, acquired 
in a peaceful and prosperous age. ‘The biography will be read with 
interest by all. 

The Life of Charles Brockden Brown is extremely well drawn up. 
In themselves, the adventures of literary men are imagined to be want- 
ing in interest. The supposed quict and retirement of their occupa- 
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tions induce people to think that but little can be found in a narrative 
of their lives, to attract the notice of a biographer, or to rouse the 
attention of a reader. We are inclined to think that this is a mistaken 
notion. ‘The literary man has rare opportunities of witnessing life in 
its more significant aspects, and of becoming familiar with many de- 
velopments of the finer traits of character, that are but little observed 
by men situated in the more bustling places of the world. If his biog- 
rapher has a just discrimination, and can delineate his mind, with a 
due distribution of parts, and knows his relative position as connected 
with other minds, the life of the literary man may be made full of 
interest and instruction. It should be illustrated by his works and by 
his correspondence with other literary men. It should be written with 
a warm and sympathizing spirit, and not in the severity of theoretical 
and partial criticism. Such is Mr. Prescott’s life of Brown. The 
story is told in a most animated and elegant style, and the character 
of Brown is drawn with a freedom and at the same time a delicacy of 
coloring, that do full justice, and no more, to the man, whose virtues 
and talents are commemorated. ‘The lovers of American literature 
must be highly gratified at this successful effort to rescue from oblivion 
the name of one, whose genius was almost the first to adorn our annals 
with the graces of imaginative writing. We copy the following beau- 
tiful conclusion :— 


The success of our author's experiment, which was entirely devoted to Ameri- 
ean subjects, fully established the soundness of his opinions, which have been 
abundantly confirmed by the prolific pens of Irving, Cooper, Sedgwick, and other 
accomplished writers, who, in their diversified sketches of national character and 
scenery, have shown the full capacity of our country for all the purposes of 
fiction. Brown does not direct himself, like them, to the illustration of social 
life and character. He is little oceupied with the exterior forms of society. He 
works in the depths of the heart, dwelling less on human action, than the sources 
of it. He has been said to have formed himself on Godwin. Indeed, he openly 
avowed his admiration of that eminent writer, and has certainly in some respects, 
adopted his mode of operation ; studying character with a philosophic, rather than 
a poetic eye. But there is no servile imitation in all this. He has borrowed the 
same torch, indeed, to read the page of human nature, but the lesson he derives 
from it is totally different. His great object seems to be to exhibit the soul in 
scenes of extraordinary interest. For this purpose, striking and perilous situa- 
tions are devised, or circumstances of strong moral excitement, a troubled con- 
science, partial gleams of insanity, or bodings of imaginary evil which haunt the 
soul, and force it into all the agonies of terror. In the midst of the fearful strife, 
we are coolly invited to investigate its causes, and all the various phenomena 
which attend it ; every contingency, probability, nay possibility, however remote, 
is discussed and nicely balanced. The heat of the reader is seen to evaporate in 
this cold-blooded dissection, in which our author seems to rival Butler's hero, who, 


* Profoundly skilled in analytic, 
Could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side.”’ 


We are constantly struck with the strange contrast of over-passion and over-rea- 
soning. But, perhaps, after all, these defects could not be pruned away from 
Brown’s composition without detriment to his peculiar excellencies. Si non 
errasset, fecerat tile minus. Ifso, we may willingly pardon the one for the sake 
of the other. 

We cannot close without adverting to our author’s style. Tle bestowed great 
pains on the formation of it, but, in our opinion, without great success, at least in 
his novels. It has an elaborate, factitious air, contrasting singularly with the 
general simplicity of his taste, and the careless rapidity of his composition. We 
are aware, indeed, that works of imagination may bear a higher flush of color, a 
poetical varnish, in short, that must be refused to graver and more studied narra- 
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tive. No writer has been so felicitous in reaching the exact point of good taste 
in this particular, as Scott, who, on a ground-work of prose, may be said to have 
enabled his readers to breathe an atmosphere of poetry. More than one author, 
on the other hand, as Florian in French, for example, and Lady Morgan in En- 
glish, in their attempts to reach this middle region, are eternally fluttering on the 
wing of sentiment, equally removed from good prose and good poetry. 

Brown, perhaps, willing tu avoid this extreme, has fallen into the opposite one, 
foreing his style into unnatural vigor and condensation. Unusual and pedantic 
epithets, and elliptical forms of expression in perpetual violation of idiom, are 
resorted to, at the expense of simplicity and nature. He seems averse to telling 
simple things in a simple way. Thus, for example, we have such expressions as 
these,—“ I was fraught with the persuasion that my life was endangered.”’ ‘“ The 
outer door was ajar. I shut it with trembling eagerness, and drew every bolt 
that appended to it.”’ “ His brain seemed to swell beyond its continent.” “TI 
waited till their slow and hoarser insptrations showed them to be both asleep. 
Just then, on changing my position, my head struck against some things which 
depended from the ceiling of the closet.” “ It was still dark, but my sleep was at 
an end, and by a common apparatus [tinder-box] that lay beside my bed, | could 
instantly produce a light.’ ** On recovering from deliquium, you found it where 
it had been dropped.” It is unnecessary to multiply examples, which we should 
not have adverted to at all, had not our opinions in this matter been at variance 
with those of more than one respectable critic. This sort of language is, no 
doubt, in very bad taste. It cannot be denied, however, that, although these 
defects are sufficiently general to give a coloring to the whole of his composition, 
yet his works afford many passages of undeniable eloquence and rhetorical 
beauty. It must be remembered, too, that his novels were his first productions, 
thrown off with careless profusion, and exhibiting many of the defects of an 
immature mind, which longer experience and practice might have corrected. 
Indeed, his later writings are recommended by a more correct and natural phra- 
seology, although it must be allowed that the graver topics to which they are 
devoted, if they did not authorize, would at least render less conspicuous any 
studied formality and artifice of expression. 

These verbal blemishes, combined with defects already alluded to in the devel- 
opment of his plots, but which all relate to the form rather than the fond of his 
subject, have made our author less extensively popular than his extraordinary 
powers would otherwise have entitled him to be. His peculiar merits, indeed, 
appeal to a higher order of criticism than is to be found in ordinary and super- 
ficial readers. Like the productions of Coleridge, or Wordsworth, they seem to 
rely on deeper sensibilities than most men possess, and tax the reasoning powers 
more severely than is agreeable to readers who resort to works of fiction only as 
an epicurean indulgence. The number of their admirers is, therefore, necessarily 
more limited than that of writers of less talent, who have shown more tact in 
accommodating themselves to the tone of popular feeling or prejudice. 

But we are unwilling to part,—with any thing like atone of disparagement 
lingering on our lips,—with the amiable author, to whom our rising literature is 
under such large and various obligations; who first opened a view into the 
boundless fields of fiction, which subsequent adventurers have successfully ex- 
plored ; who has furnished so much for our instruction in the several departments 
of history and criticism, and has rendered still more effectual service by kindling 
in the bosom of the youthful scholar the same generous love of letters which 
glowed in his own; whose writings, in fine, have uniformly inculcated the pure 
and elevated morality exemplified in his life. The only thing we can regret is, 
that a life so useful should have been so short; if, indeed, that can be considered 
short, which has done so much towards attaining life’s great end. 


The Life of Richard Montgomery is written in a style of classical 
correctness and precision. Mr. Armstrong shows a practised pen and 
a serene judgement. It is a choice specimen of simple and chaste 
narrative, exciting the interest of the reader by the charms of its state- 
ments, and the romantic character of its subject. 

The Life of Ethan Allen is from the pen of Mr. Sparks. This is a 
particularly important sketch, involving, as it does, a history of the 
foundation of the state of Vermont. Mr. Allen was one of the most 
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conspicuous leaders in every enterprise connected with this great 
event. His exploits and sagacity are commemorated in a dignified 
and manly style, and with a just appreciation of the characteristic 
qualities which they manifested. The controversy between the holders 
of the Grants and the government of New-York, is certainly a curious 
passage in the history of the “‘ Empire State.” Her fair fame has 
always been too much eclipsed by the machinations of jobbers, specu- 
Jators, and blacklegs, both religious and political. It is to be hoped 
that the time is now coming when she will exert a proper moral influ- 
ence over the character of the country. But of this we must not speak 
now. We take the subjoined extract, explaining the steps of the 
“Green Mountain Boys,” after the first unsuccessful controversy ia 
the Albany courts :— 


Actions of ejectment continued to be brought before the Albany courts; but 
the settlers, despairing of success after the precedents of the first cases, did not 
appear in defence, nor give themselves any more trouble in the matter. Next 
came sheriffs and civil magistrates to execute the writs of possession, and by due 
course of law to remove the occupants from the lands. At this crisis, the affair 
assumed a tangible shape. The mountaineers felt themselves at home on the 
soil, which they had subdued by their own labor, and in the territory over which 
they had begun to exercise supreme dominion, by meeting in conventions and 
committees, and taking counsel of each other on public concerns. ‘To drive one 
of them from his house, or deprive him of his hard-earned substance, was to 
threaten the whole community with an issue fatal alike to their dearest interests, 
and to the rights, which every man deems as sacred as life itself. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that they should unite in a common cause, which it required 
their combined efforts to maintain. 

As it was expected the sheriffs would soon make their appearance, precautions 
were taken to watch their motions, and give due notice of their approach. In the 
first instance, when the sheriff arrived at the house, on the owner of which he 
was to serve a writ of possession, he found it surrounded by a body of men, who 
resisted his attempts, and defeated his purpose. Complaints were sent to Lord 
Dunmore, then Governor of New-York, accompanied with the names of the 
leaders of the “riotous and tumultuous” assemblage; and the Governor forth- 
with published a proclamation on the Ist day of November, 1770, denouncing this 
presumptuous act, and commanding the Sheriff of Albany County to apprehend 
the offenders, whose names had been mentioned, and commit them to safe cus- 
tody, that they might be brought to condign pnnishment; authorizing him to call 
to his assistance the posse comitatus, or the whole power of the country. But 
proclamations were of as little avail as writs of possession ; and the sheriff was 
never lucky enough to seize any of the rioters, who, doubtless, had the fore- 
thonght to keep out of his reach. 

The next exploit was at the house of James Brackenridge, whose farm was 
within the township of Bennington, and on whom the sheritf came to serve a 
writ. The house was filled with armed men, who treated this civil officer with 
much disrespect, and set his authority at nought. A few days afterwards he 
returned with a posse, such as he could collect for the purpose; but in this 
instance he was again repelled by a still more numerous party, armed with mus- 
kets, which they presented at the breasts of the sheriff and his associates, and 
exhibited other attitudes of menace and contempt, against which these pacific 
messengers, armed only with the mandates and terrors of the law, did not think 
it prudent to contend. The rioters, as they were called, and perhaps by no very 
forced construction of language, came off a second time triumphant; and thus 
the boldness of their resolutions received a new incitement. These examples, 
however, did not deter the civil officers from endeavoring to discharge their duty. 
They appeared in other places, and in one or two instances with success ; but 
they could not evade the vigilance of the people, who kept a watchful eye upon 
their movements, and who, when they caught the intruders, resorted to a mode 
of punishment less perilous than that with powder and bail, but attended with 
scarcely less indignity to the unfortunate sufferers. This summary process was 
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denominated chastisement with the twigs of the wilderness, a phraseology too signi- 
ficant to need explanation. 

As open war now existed, and hostilities had commenced, the Green Mountain 
Boys, as the belligerents were denominated, thought it advisable to organize their 
forces and prepare for the contest in a manner worthy of the cause at stake. In 
all the feats of enterprise and danger, as well as in matters of state policy, Ethan 
Allen had hitherto been the chief adviser and actor. It was natural, that, in 
arranging their military establishment, the people should look up to him as the 
person best qualified to be placed at its head. He was appointed colonel-com- 
mandant, with several captains under him, of whom the most noted were Seth 
Warner and Remember Baker. Committees of safety were likewise chosen, and 
entrusted with powers for regulating local affairs. Conventions of delegates, 
representing the people, assembled from time to time, and passed resolves and 
adopted measures, which tended to harmonize their sentiments and concentrate 
their efforts. 


Among the punishments inflicted by the united ‘‘ Green Mountain 
Boys,” on spies and refractory members of their society, the following 
amusing example is given by Mr. Sparks :— 


In the midst of these rigors, the mode of punishment was sometimes rather 
ludicrous than severe. In the town of Arlington lived a doctor, who openly pro- 
fessed himself a partizan of New-York, and was accustomed to speak disrespect- 
fully of the convention and committees, espousing the cause of the New-York 
claimants, and advising people to purchase Jands under their title. He was ad- 
monished by his neighbors, and made to understand, that this tone of conversation 
was not acceptable, and was requested to change it, or at least to show his pru- 
dence by remaining silent. Far from operating any reform, these hints only 
stirred up the ire of the courageous doctor, who forthwith armed himself with 
pistols and other weapons of defence, proclaiming his sentiments more boldly 
than ever, setting opposition at defiance, and threatening to try the full effects of 
his personal prowess and implements of warfare on any man, who should have 
the temerity to approach him with an unfriendly design. Such a boast was likely 
to call up the martial spirit of his opponents, who accordingly came upon the 
doctor at an unguarded moment, and obliged him to surrender at discretion. He 
was thence transferred to the Green Mountain Tavern, in Bennington, where he 
was arraigned before the committee, who, not satisfied with his defence, sen- 
tenced him to a novel punishment, which they ordered to be put in immediate 
execution. 

Before the door of this tavern, which served the double purpose of a court- 
house and an inn, stood a sign-post twenty-five feet high, the top of which was 
adorned with the skin of a catamount, stuffed to the size of life, with its head 
turned towards New-York, and its jaws distended, showing large naked teeth, 
and grinning terror to all who should approach from that quarter. It was the 


judgement of the court, that the contumacious doctor should be tied in a chair, 


and drawn up by a rope to the catamount, where he was to remain suspended 
two hours ; which punishment was inflicted, in the presence of a numerous as- 
semblage of people, much to their satisfaction and merriment. The doctor was 
then let down, and permitted to depart to his own house. 


The most important event in Col. Allen’s military career was the 
capture of Ticonderoga. Of this the following account is given :— 


The march was pursued according to the original plan, and Colonel Allen 
arrived without molestation on the shore of the lake, opposite to Ticonderoga. It 
was important to have a guide, who was acquainted with the grounds around the 
fortress, and the places of access. Allen made inquiries as to these points of Mr. 
Beman, a farmer residing near the lake in Shoreham, who answered, that he 
seldom crossed to Ticonderoga, and was little acquainted with the particulars of 
its situation ; but that his son Nathan, a young lad, passed much of his time there 
in company with the boys of the garrison. Nathan was called, and appeared, by 
his answers, to be familiar with every nook in the fort, and every passage and 
by-path by which it could be approached. In the eye of Colonel Allen he was 
the very person to thread out the best avenue ; and by the consent of the father 
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and a little persuasion, Nathan Beman was engaged to be the guide of the party. 
The next step was to procure boats, which were very deficient in number, as 
neither Captain Herrick nor Captain Douglass had sent any from Skenesborough 
or Panton. Eighty-three men only had crossed, when the day began to dawn ; 
and while the boats were sent back for the rear division, Colonel Allen resolved 
to move immediately against the fort. 

He drew up his men in three ranks, addressed them in a short harangue, 
ordered them to face to the right, and, placing himself at the head of the middle 
file, led them silently but with a quick step up the heights on which the fortress 
stood, and before the sun rose he had entered the gate and formed his men on the 
parade between the barracks. Here they gave three huzzas, which aroused the 
sleeping inmates. When Colonel Allen passed the gate, a sentinel snapped his 
fusee at him, and then retreated under a covered way. Another sentinel made a 
thrust at an officer with a bayonet, which slightly wounded him. Colonel Allen 
returned the compliment with a cut on the side of the soldier's head, at which he 
threw down his musket and asked quarter. No more resistance was made. Allen 
demanded to be shown to the apartment of Captain Delaplace, the commandant 
of the garrison. It was pointed out, and Colonel Allen, with Nathan Beman at 
his elbow, who knew the way, hastily ascended the stairs, which were attached 
to the outside of the barracks, and called out with a voice of thunder at the door, 
ordering the astonished captain instantly to appear, or the whole garrison should 
be sacrificed. Startled at so strange und unexpected a summons, he sprang from 
his bed and opened the door, when the first salutation of his boisterous and unrea- 
sonable visiter was an order immediately to surrender the fort. Rubbing his 
eyes and trying to collect his scattered senses, the captain asked by what author- 
ity he presumed to make such a demand. ‘Inthe name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress,” replied Allen. Not accustomed to hear much of 
the Continental Congress in this remote corner, nor to respect its authority when 
he did, the commandant began to speak ; but Colonel Allen cut short the thread 
of his discourse by lifting his sword over his head, and reiterating the demand for 
an immediate surrender. Having neither permission to argue nor power to resist, 
Captain Delaplace submitted, ordering his men to parade without arms, and the 
garrison was given up to the victors. 


Our limits do not permit us to follow Mr. Sparks in his very interest- 
ing narrative of Mr. Allen’s capture and imprisonment by the British, 
of his being carried in chains to England, and of his final return to 
liberty, in consequence of an exchange of prisoners negotiated between 
General Washington and the British commander. !lis career, after 
his restoration to his country, was in keeping with the qualities of 
mind, shown in his early adventures. Boldness in conception, vigor 
in execution, honesty in intention, a firm reliance on his own re- 
sources, marked all his efforts, both in peace and war. The following 
excellent summary closes Mr. Sparks’s work :— 


We have thus sketched the principal incidents in the life of a man, who holds 
a place of some notoriety in the history of his times. His character was strongly 
marked, both by its excellencies and defects; but it may safely be said, that the 
latter were attributable more to circumstances beyond his control, than to any 
original obliquity of his mind or heart. The want of early education, and the 
habits acquired by his pursuits in a rude and uncultivated state of society, were 
obstacles to his attainment of some of the higher and better qualities, which were 
not to be overcome. A roughness of manners and coarseness of language, a pre- 
sumptuous way of reasoning upon all subjects, and his religious scepticism, may 
be traced to these sources. Faults of this stamp, and others akin to them, admit 
of no defence, though, when viewed in connexion with their causes, they may 
have claims to a charitable judgement. Had his understanding been weak, his 
temperament less ardent, his disposition less inquisitive, and his desire of henora- 
ble distinction less eager, the world would probably never have heard of his 
faults; the shield of insignificance would have covered them ; but it was his des- 
tiny to be conspicuous, without the art to conceal or culture to soften his foibles. 

Yet there is much to admire, in the character of Ethan Allen. He was brave, 
generous, and frank, true to his friends, true to his country, consistent and 
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unyielding in his purposes, seeking at all times to promote the best interests of 
mankind, a lover of social harmony, and a determined foe to the artitices of injus- 
tice and the encroachments of power. Few have suffered more in the cause of 
freedom, few have borne their sutierings with a firmer constancy or a loftier 
spirit. His courage, even when apparently approaching to rashness, was calm 
and deliberate. No man probably ever possessed this attribute in a more remark- 
able degree. He was eccentric and ambitious, but these weaknesses, if such they 
were, never betrayed him into acts dishonorable, unworthy, or selfish. His ene- 
mies never had cause to question his magnanimity, nor his friends to regret con- 
fidence misplaced or expectations disappointed. He was kind and benevolent, 
humane and placable. In short, whatever may have been his peculiarities, or 
however these may have diminished the weieht of his influence and the value of 
his public services, it must be allowed, that he was a man of very considerable 
importance in the sphere of his activity, and that to no individual among her 
patriot founders is the State of Vermont more indebted for the basis of her tree 
institutions, and the achievement of her independence, than to Erman ALLEN. 


The Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Parts IV. 
V. and VI. 


To review a dictionary of quotations would be an absurdity. To 
read it would be a greater. ‘T'o consult it for any human purpose 
whatever, would be the greatest. We shall therefore step over the first 
portion of the above volume without comment. ‘The Mathematics and 
Physics, the Animal Kingdom, and Geology, we shall treat in the same 
unceremonious manner. 

The Sketch of American Literature, though brief, contains many 
interesting facts. It seems to be supposed, by some people, that we 
have no literature. Now this is a most unlucky mistake. In some 
departments our country is unrivaled. In_ political literature, our 
writers have never been surpassed. ‘The productions of the Revolu- 
tion are marked by an energy of thought, a strength of language, and 
a justness of feeling, which set them in the very highest rank of lite- 
rary works, Washington, Franklin, Morris, Adams, and a host of 
others, whose works are by degrees rising to public notice, form a 
constellation of writers, of which any nation might be proud. Our 
writers of fictions, and our poets, of later times, are weil known, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Our sculptors and painters already hold a 
most distinguished place. Our architects—here, alas!—but to go 
back. Mr. Allston and Mr. Newton are acknowledged masters in 
their respective styles of painting. Mr. Auger, a self-taught sculptor, 
has given several pieces of promising merit. Mr. Greenough bids fair 
to rival the greatest sculptors in the world. ‘These names are but a 
specimen. We say, then, we have an American School of Literature, 
and an American School of Art, and therefore we are glad to see 
attempts making to give our mental efforts a place in literary history. 
The work before us is but a rapid outline. Many materials exist that 
would afford valuable assistance in filling it out. The series of Amer- 
ican Biography, (written by Samuel L. Knapp,) is a collection of lives 
written with great spirit. It is by far the most interesting and valu- 
able portion of the book. In some respects it is not so accurate as it 
ought to be and might be. We notice such mistakes as this,—‘‘ the 
Rev. George Noyes is now a clergyman in the state of New-York.” 
p- 204. Mr. George R. Noyes, the gentleman alluded to, is not a 
clergyman in New-York, but in a flourishing town in the western part 


of Massachusetts, where he is prosecuting, with indefatigable zeal, his 
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learned and useful labors. ‘These mistakes often occur when, as in 
this case, it would be very easy to avoid them. But, in general, the 
sketches are written in a graceful and flowing style, and with a good 
knowledge of the facts, gathered from long-continued and extensive 
research. ‘The life of George B. English is remarkably interesting. 
The life of the painter Stuart is also drawn up with ability. On the 
whole, we recommend this part of the volume, as containing much 
varied and pleasant reading. But there is one drawback. It is printed 
with a censurable disregard to typographical accuracy. The author 
quotes occasionally a passage in the Latin language, when it is neces- 
sary to illustrate his subject; but these passages are always so exe- 
crably printed, that a decent Latin scholar would find it impossible to 
understand them without a very inconvenient amount of labor. This 
is a serious thing. Either a book is worth printing, or it is not. If it 
is worth printing, it ought to be correctly printed. Publishers mistake 
their own interest grievously, when they hurry into the world a book 
with ali the imperfections of careless printing on its head, for the sake 
of a small saving, or of anticipating a rival. 
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OUR FILE. 


On hand for publication— 

*“ Allan Cunningham's Life of Burns ;' 

* Time's Day-Book and Ledger ;” 

‘ Notburga—a German Legend ;”’ 

“ Happiness more dependent on ourselves than our condition ;"’ 

* The Bishop and his Cats.” 

‘ Hierocles in Boston” has sent us a basket full of small articles, which will be 
of great use in filling up chinks. We have also a few poetical contributions from a 
young lady, for which we found no place among the original papers. The follow- 
ing is one of them :— 

THIT BELLE’S SOLILOQUY. 
Itrains! itrains! I wish I had 
\ million slaves, or more! 
I do declare, it is too bad, 

‘To see the rain-drops pour. 

My slaves! O! they should catch, somehow, 

Each drop before it fell; 

At my command they ’d humbly bow, 

And never dare rebel. 


It blows! it blows! and pa has said 
That I have got a cold: 

I shia’n’t be there to night, and Fred, 
Poor Fred! won’t me behold. 

And then there ’s \Vatkins, and Fitz-James, 
There ’s Gilbert Broce, the dear! 

There ’s whiskered Hunt, and princely Haynes, 
Will think ’t is very queer. 


It hails! it hails! and Sarah Prime 
Will certainly be there ! 

And when she ’s trying, all the time, 
My conquests, proud, to share! 

My conquests! ah! [need not ask 
More slaves, to do my will, 

To count them up would be a task 
I hope I shall go still. 


Stockbridge, Mass. 1834. A.D. H, 


Corrections. Inthe letters of M. Carey, a few errors have escaped, which the reader is re- 
quested to correct. On page 234, it is stated that Major Jackson was the publisher of the United 
States Gazette: it was the Political Register that he published. Page 208, line 2—for “ laid on 
rents,” read * jaid on ground rents.”? Same page, line 123—for “ real and personal,” read ‘ real 
or personal.”’ 














POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

Concress. The prominent topic of 
debate in both Houses of Congress con- 
tinues to be the Removal of the Public 
Money from the United States Bank, 
and the collateral questions. 

In the Senate, March 2z, the question 
was taken on sundry resolutions, offered 
at the commencement of the session, by 
Mr. Clay. The first, viz. 

** Resolved, ‘That the reasons assign- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the removal of the money of the United 
States, deposited in the Bank of the 
United States and its branches, commu- 
nicated to Congress on the 4th day of 
December, 1333, are unsatisfactory and 
insufficient,” was taken by yeas and 
nays, as foilows, and carried in the 
affirmative :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, 
Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, Knight, 
Leigh, Mangum, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, 
Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, 
Waggaman, Webster—26.. \Vays—Messrs. Ben 
ton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, 
Kane, King of Alabama, King of Georgia, 
Linn, McKean, Moore, Morris, Robinson, Shep 
ley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, 
Wright—20. 

The second resolution, after modifica- 
tion by Mr. Clay, as follows, was also 
carried in the affirmative :— 

“ Resolved, That the President, in 
the late Executive proceedings in rela- 
tion to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not 
conferred by the Constitution and Liws, 
but in derogation of both. 

Yeas—Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, 
Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, 
Kent, King of Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Man- 
gum, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, 
Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, 
Webster—28, Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, 
Linn, McKean, Moore, Morris, Robinson, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, 
Wright—lIe. 

In the House of Representatives, 
April 3, after many days of laborious 
and somewhat angry discussion, on the 
Report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on the subject of the Deposites, 
the Previous Question was called for 
and carried—ayes 114; noes 106. Sey- 


eral distinguished members were thus 
precluded from an intended share in the 
debate. In reference to this important 
question, the following analysis of the 
vote is worthy of preservation :— 

Analysis of the vote upon the Previous Question. 





States. Yeas. Nays. Deficient. 
Maine, 7 0 
New-Hampshire, 4 0 1 
Massachusetts, 1 9 2 
Rhode-Island, 1 ] 0 
Connecticut, 0 6 0 
Vermont, 0 5 0 
New-York, 28 9 3 
New-Jersey, 5 0 1 
Pennsylvania, 11 16 1 
Delaware, 0 ] 0 
Maryland, 3 4 ] 
Virginia, 6 12 ‘ 
North-Carolina, 6 7 0 
South-Carolina, 0 8 ] 
Georgia, 3 3 
Kentucky, 4 7 2 
Tennessee, 12 1 0 
Ohio, 1] x 0 
Louisiana, 0 2 1 
Indiana, 5 , 0 
Mississippi, 1 1 0 
Illinois, 2 1 0 
Alabama, 0 1 
Missouri, 0 2 0 

114 106 20 


The vote was taken separately on 
each of the resolutions reported by the 
committee, and decided as follows :— 

1. Resolved, That the Bank of the 
United States ought not to be re-char- 
tered. Yeas 135, Nays 82. 

2. Resolved, That the public depos- 
ites ought not to be restored to the Bank 
of the United States. 


Yeas. Messrs. J. Adams, Wm. Allen, An- 
thony, Beale, Bean, Beardsley, Beaumont, J. 
Bell, J. Blair, Bockee, Boon, Bouldin, Brown, 
Bunch, Bynum, Cambreleng, Carmichael, Carr, 
Casey, Chaney, Chinn, Samuel Clark, Clay, 
Coffee, Conner, Cramer, Day, Dickinson, Dick- 
erson, Dunlap, Forester, Wm. K. Fuller, Gal 
braith, Gillet, Gilmer, Joseph Hall, Thomas H. 
Hall, Halsey, Hamer, Hannegan, Joseph 4% 
Harper, Harrison, Hathaway, Hawkins, Hawes, 
Henderson, Howell, Hubbard, Abel Huntington, 
Inge, Jarvis, Richard M. Johnson, Noadiah 


Johnson, Cave Johnson, Seaborn Jones, Benj. 
Jones, Edward Kavanagh, Kinnard, Lane, Lan 


ring, Laporte, Lawrenee, Luke Lea, ‘Thomas 
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Lee, Leavitt, Loyall, Lucas, Lyon, Little, Abi- 
jah Mann, Joel K. Mann, Mardis, John Y. Ma- 
son, Moses Mason, McCarty, McIntyre, McKay, 
McKinly, McLene, McVean, Miller, Henry 
Mitchell, Muhlenburg, Murphy, Osgood, Page, 
Parks, Parker, Patterson, Dutee J. Pearce, Pey- 
ton, Franklin Pierce, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, 
Pope, Schenck, Schley, Shinn, Charles Slade, 
Smith, Spangler, Speight, Standifer, Stoddert, 
Sutherland, William ‘Taylor, Francis Thomas, 
Thompson, Turrill, Vanderpool, Vinton, Wag- 
ener, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Webster, 
Whallon—119. Nays. Messrs. J. Q. Adams, 
Heman Allen, John J. Allen, Chilton Allan, 
Archer, Ashley, Banks, Barber, Barnitz, Bar- 
ringer, Baylies, Beaty, James M. Bell, Binney, 
Briggs, Bull, Burd, Cage, Campbell, Chambers, 
Chilton, Choate, Claiborne, William Clark, 
Clayton, Clowney, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, 
Crockett, Darlington, Warren R. Davis, Amos 
Davis, Davenport, Deberry, Deeming, Denney, 
Dennis, Dickson, Duncan, Ellsworth, Evans, 
Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Ewing, Feider, 
Fillmore, Foot, Foster, Philo C. Fuller, Fulton, 
Gholson, Gordon, Grabam, Grayson, Grennell, 
Grittin, Hiland, Hall, Hard, Hardin, James 
Harper, Hazeltine, Heath, Jabez W. Huntington, 
Jackson, William Cost Johnson, King, Lay, 
Lincoln, Martindale, Marshall, McComus, Mc- 
Dutfie, MeKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Moore, 
Pinckney, Potts, Ramsay, Reed, Rencher, Sel 
den, Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shepperd, Wm. 
Slade, Sloane, Stewart, William P. Taylor, 
Philemon Thomas, Tompkins, Turner, Tweedy, 
Vance, Watmough, Edward D. White, Frederic 
Whittlesey, Elisha Whittlesey, Wilde, Will- 
iams, Wilson, Young—103. 


3. Resolved, That the State Banks 


ought to be continued as the places of 


deposite of the public money, and that 
it is expedient for Congress to make 
further provision by law, prescribing the 
mode of selection, the securities to be 
taken, and the manner and terms on 
which they are to be employed. Yeas 
117; Nays 105. 


4. Resolved, That for the purpose of 


ascertaining, as far as practicable, the 
cause of the commercial embarrassment 
and distress complained of by numerous 
citizens of the United States, in sundry 
memorials which have been presented 
to Congress at the present session, and 
of inquiring whether the charter of the 
Bank of the United States has been 
violated, and also what corruptions and 
abuses have existed in its management ; 
whether it has used its corporate power, 
or money to control the press, to inter- 
fere in politics, or influence elections, 
and whether it has had any agency, 
through its management or money, in 
producing the existing pressure, a se- 
lect committee be appointed to inspect 
the books and examine into the proceed- 
ings of the said Bank, who shall report 
whether the provisions of the charter 
have been violated or not, and also what 
abuses, corruptions, or malpractices have 
existed in the management of said 
Bank, and that the said committee be 
authorized to send for persons and pa- 
pers, and to summon and examine wit- 
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nesses on oath, and to examine into the 
affairs of the Bank and Branches; and 
they are further authorized to visit the 
principal Bank, or any of its Branches, 
for the purpose of inspecting the books, 
correspondence, accounts, and other pa- 
pers connected with its management or 
business; and that the said committee 
be required to report the result of such 
investigation,together with the evidence 
they may take, at as early a day as 
practicable. Veas174; Nays 41. 

The following gentlemen compose the 
Committee appointed under the fourth 
Resolution :—Messrs. Thomas of Mary- 
land, Everett of Massachusetts, Muh- 
lenburg of Pennsylvania, Mason of 
Virginia, Ellsworth of Connecticut, 
Mann of New-York, and Lytle of Ohio. 


Important Executive Message. On the 
17th of April, the President of the Unit- 
ed States transmitted, by his private 
secretary, to the Senate, a Message, of 
which the following is a synopsis, pre- 
pared by the editors of the National In- 
telligencer :— 

The Message begins by reciting the 
resolutions passed by the Senate ; and, 
considering it the duty of the president 
to protect his privileges from encroach- 
ment by every means in his power, de- 
clares the proceedings of the Senate to 
be unprecedented and extraordinary, 
and enters his solemn protest against 
them. 

Except as otherwise specially provided 
in the Constitution, the Message de- 
clares the rights of the Executive and 
of the Legislature to be co-equal. In 
this view, the President is of opinion 
that the proceedings of the Senate, in 
the case referred to, are wholly unau- 
thorized by the Constitution. No such 
power as the Senate has assumed is, he 
says, to be found in any part of the 
Constitution, granted to either branch 
of the Legislature. To prove this he 
enters into a “brief analysis” of the 
powers conferred upon the Senate by 
the Constitution. Any proposition act- 
ed upon by the Senate, to be within the 
sphere of its powers, he argues, must 
tend to legislative action, or, in its con- 
clusion, must take the form of some 
executive or legislative act. The res- 
olutions in question, he says, were not 
a legislative act; nor did they apply to 
any treaty or nomination before the 
Senate in its executive capacity. Nor 
did they relate to any of the cases in 
which the Senate might lawfully act 
(in reference to its own organization, 
&c.) without the consent of the other 
House. 
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They have, therefore, in his opinion, 
no warrant in the Constitution. They 
amount to an impeachment, if the Sen- 
ate had the power: but the House only 
has power to impeach, and the Senate 
only power to try impeachments when 
preterred by that body. The Resolu- 
tions, the President says, embrace 


charges of usurpation and violation of 


the Constitution, impeachable offences, 


and declare the President to be guilty of 


them ; thus attempting to exercise all 
the moral power of impeachment, with- 
out observing, in any part of the pro- 
ceedings, the provisions or requirements 
of the Constitution in regard to im- 
peachments. The Resolutions, he fur- 
ther argues, prejudge a case in which 
the Senate might have been called upon 
to act judicially, had the House of Rep- 
resentatives preferred an impeachment 
against the President, &c. 

The whole proceeding, the President 
declares, in very plain terms, to have 
been an assumption, by the Senate, 
of powers not conferred upon it by 
the Constitution, and utterly incom- 
patible with that instrument, and with 
the plainest dictates of equity and jus- 
tice. 

The President then goes on to object 
to the ragueness of the Resolution cen- 
suring the conduct of the Executive. 
Though comprehensive enough, he says 
it contains no certainty of time, place, 
or circumstance, which induced any one 
Senator to vote for it. Although the 
Resolution, as originally moved, speci- 
fied certain particular acts alleged to be 
contrary to the Constitution and the 
Laws, yet at the close of the debate it 
was so modified as to particularize noth- 
ing; a proceeding which the President 
very pointedly condemns ; for, he adds, 
if the resolution had been put to the 
vote in its original form, it is presumed 


it would have received the sanction of 


but few votes, since the acts specified 
in it were clearly not contrary to the 
Constitution, &c. 

The Message then enters into an 
elaborate exposition of the views which 
the President entertains of the extent 
of his own powers, reviewing the pro- 
visions of the Constitution respecting 
the power of appointing officers of Gov- 
ernment, and the construction which 
they have received in practice. There 
is no such thing as officers under the 
control of Congress, it is argued, but 
those which spring from the power con- 
ferred upon each House by the Consti- 
tution to choose its own officers. All 
the other officers, except Judges and 
the officers of courts, are appointed by 
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the President, with or without the con- 
sent of the Senate, and subject to his 
will and pleasure, through the power 
of removal, he being responsible for 
their good conduct, and for the due ex- 
ecution of the laws. The ‘l'reasury 
Department, like others, is wholly Ex- 
ecutive in its character, and likewise in 
its responsibility. The custody of the 
public money is one of the functions of 
that department. For the discharge of 
that function, it is responsible, not to 
Congress, but the President. The law 
establishing the Bank of the United 
States did not, the Message argues, 
change the relations of the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the public money: it did not release 
the former from the duty of directing 
where the public money should be kept, 
nor the latter from the Executive su- 
pervision in relation to the discharge of 
his duties: it merely superadded a re- 
quisition, that, when the President 
should think fit to remove it from the 
Bank of the United States, the reasons 
for so doing should be laid before Con- 
gress. So glaring had been the abuses 
of the bank, so determined it appeared 
to be to interfere in elections, and to 
corrupt the press, &c. the Message says 
that the President had félt it to be his 
duty to interpose, to check the Bank in 
its career, lessen its power to do mis- 
chief, &c. and in doing so, remove the 
disobedient Secretary who refused to 
act in the case. In such a case as this 
the Senate had no right, upon the gen- 
eral argument of the Message, to inter- 
fere. If the Senate had a right to inter- 
fere in such a case, says the President, 
it had a right to make its interference 
effectual. In such a case, some future 
Senate might, in order to make such 
interference effective, omit to perform 
their own constitutional functions; re- 
fuse to pass the necessary apprepriation 
laws, or to confirm proper nominations 
by the President,—thus shadowing out 
the consequences which might result 
from such an usurping disposition on 
the part of the Senate, &ec. Ke. 

The Message then adverts to circum- 
stances connected with the discussion 
and passage of the Resolution censur- 
ing the President, who, it is argued, is 
the direct Representative of the People, 
whilst the Senate only intermediately 
represents them. The instructions from 
the Legislatures of the States of Maine, 
New-Jersey, and Ohio, expressing their 
attachment to the President, and their 
hostility to the Bank of the United 
States, and instructing their Senators 
to vote accordingly, are all embodied at 
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length in the Message. From these 
States, the Message says, four Senators 


out of the twenty-six voted in favor of 


the censure of the President : had they 
voted as instructed, twenty-two only, 
out of forty-eight, would have sane- 
tioned the accusation against the Presi- 
dent, &c. 

The Message then goes on to depict 
the awful consequences which might 
follow from a submission to such usur- 


pations, by the Senate, of the rights of 


the Executive; such as 
anarchy, or dismemberment of the Gov- 
ernment, &c. 

The President also vindicates his pri- 
vate reputation from implications which 
he conceives to be contained in the vote 
of censure, &c. 

The whole Message concludes,—for 
the reasons briefly hinted at above, and 
other reasons which are not enumerat- 
ed, (in the course of which the length 
of term of service and irresponsibility 
of Senators, are more than once alluded 
to)—with a solemn Protest, which, with 
the Message, the President requests 
may be entered at large upon the Jour- 
nal of the Senate. 


aristocracy, 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin College A extalorne has 
been recently published, by which it 
appears that the number of Medical 


Students connected with this institu- 
tion, is 80. The under craduates are 
160 in number, viz: 36 seniors, 3) jun- 
iors, 35 sophomores, and 50 freshmen. 
The Medical School was established in 
}x20. Its library about 
3.000 volumes, and contains an exten- 
sive and valuable collection of plates 
The Anatomical Cabinet, formed, in 
part, of the private cabinet of the late 
Professor Thillawe of Paris. There are 
about &,000 volumes in the College Li- 
brary; and those of the Peucinian, 
Athenwan and Theological Societies, 
together, contain 6.264 volumes. The 
following are the officers of government 
and instrnetion :—William Allen, Pres- 


consists of 


ident; Parker Cleaveland, Professer of 


Chemistry, &c.; John Delamater, Pro- 


fessor of the Theory and Practice of 


Physic ; Rn. DD. Mussey, Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Surgery; Samuel P. 
Newman, Professor of Rhetoric, &c.; 
Alpheus Packard, Professor of Lan- 
James M' Keen. 
Obstetries ; Thomas ©. Upham, Profes- 
sor of Ethies, &c.; William Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; and Henry W. 
Longfellow. Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages and Librarian. 


muages ; 


Professor of 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 2d 
of April, having been in session from 
the first day of Jannary—the longest 
session it has ever held. More than 
200 acts were passed; most of them 
establishing or making additions to the 
charters of private corporations. No 
new Banks were incorporated. Among 
the most important acts of a public 
character were those which relate to the 
Militina—to the Solemnization of Mar- 
riages—to the Protection of Sepulchres 
and the legalizing of the study of Anat- 
omy—the School Fund—and the regu- 
Jations respecting Banks and Banking. 


General Hospital. From the report 
of this institution just published, it 
appears that its productive property 
amounts to S113.750. The number of 
cases at the hospital in Boston, in 1233, 
was 506. Of this number, 522 were 
discharged in the year—273 well—s7 
much relieved—65 relieved—53 not re- 
lieved—7 unfit-—7 eloped—31 died. The 
number received at the McLean Asylum 
at Charlestown during the year 1333, 
was 167, of whom together with 62 pre- 
vious cases—42 were discharged as re- 
covered, and 13 as much improved. 
This Asylum was opened in October, 
IxIe, and since that time 1015 persons 
have been received. Dr. Gamaliel 
Bradford is Superintendent of the Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Rufus Wyman physician 
of the Asylum. The expenses of both 
establishments last year were $14,323. 
‘The late Miss Mary Belknap of Bosten 
bequeathed more than 50,000 to the 
Institudion 


The Institution for the Blind, estab- 
lished in Pearl-street, Poston, is now in 
The stables for- 
merly attached to the mansion house, 
have been converted into school rooms. 
In order to provide a large play ground, 
the estate in the rear of the mansion 
house. and fronting on Atkinson-street, 
has been purchased for 814,000. The 
whole number of pupils admitted since 
September last, when the Institution 
of whom 34 remain. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts ap- 
propriate $6,000 per annum ; Connect- 
icut S1000 per annum for twelve years ; 
New-Hampshire S500, and a temporary 
appropriation ; and Vermont 81.200 for 
ten years. Mr. Perkins’s donation was 
valued at S30,.000. Within a month 
after his donation was announced, more 
than & raised. Dr. S. G. 
Howe is director of the Institution; Mr. 
Trencheri principal instructer; and Mr 


successful operation. 


Was opened, is 32, 


50.000 were 
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Lowell Mason teacher of music. The 
Institution is open to the public from 3 
to 5, P. M. every Saturday. 


NEW-YORK. 

Governor Marcy, on the 24th of 
March, submitted to the Legislature a 
Message, recommending a State Loan, 
of five or six millions of dollars, in 
order to relieve the pressure on the 
State Banks, and to meet the exigences 
growing out of the circumstances of 
the times, the embarrassments in the 
currency, &c. A bill was soon after 
reported in the Senate, and has since 
passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, creating a five per cent. stock, 
amounting to Six Millions of Dollars, 
redeemable in twelve years. Four mil- 
lions of this stock is proposed to be 
loaned to the banks in the city of New- 
York, and two millions to be sent to 
the Loan Offices in different parts of 
the state, to be loaned when the super- 
visors of the respective counties deter- 
mine that they are in need of such aid. 
The four millions of dollars given to 
New-York, is to be loaned to the city 
Banks. The bill creates a Board of 
officers to manage the stock, consisting 
in part of State Officers and of persons 
to be appointed by the Governor and 
Senate. 

City Election. An election of Mayor 
and Aldermen for the city of New- 
York, commenced on the &th of April, 
and was continued three days. Party 
spirit raged with great animosity ; and, 
in some of the wards, the most dis- 
graceful acts of violence and brutality 
were perpetrated. A history of the 
mobs and riots that took place, can 
hardly be written with impartiality at 
the present time. The contest was be- 
tween the friends of the National Ad- 
ministration, whom their opponents 
have denominated Tories, and those who 
oppose the measures of that administra- 
tion, who assumed the name of Whigs, 
Mr. Lawrence, the ‘* Tory’ candi- 
date for Mayor, succeeded by a majority 
of about 150 votes, over Mr. Verplanck, 
his opponent. The * Whigs” succeed- 
ed in electing a majority of their candi- 
dates in the city council. The whole 


number of votes given in was over 
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35,000! We use the terms Whig and 
Tory tor brevity’s sake, and in accord- 


ance with the recommendations of 
New-York editors. 
LOUISIANA. 


The legislature of this state, during 
its last session, passed a very severe law 
for the regulation of Steam-Boats, the 
principal provisions of which are pre- 
sented in an abridged form, in the Bal- 
timore American :— 


The law establishes the office of state engin- 
eer for the port of New-Orleans. The duty of 
t's engineer is to examine, once in three 
months, the strength of the boilers of steam- 
boats plying within the waters of the state ; to 
test them by hydraulic pressure to three times 
the weight of steam they may be supposed ca- 
pable of carrying; and to furnish each boat 
with a certificate specifying the weight of steam 
which may be safely used. In case any accident 
happens on board of any boat, not possessing 
the proper certificates, neither captain, owner, 
nor agent, can recover any claim for freight or 
Insurance 5 the owner or agent is made respon 
sible to the shipper, to the full amount of all 
damage, and the captain is further subjected to 
a fine, not less than 8500, nor more than $2000, 
and to imprisonment for not less than three 
months, nor more than three years, If lives 
are lost, the captain is to be adjudged guilty of 
manslaughter. The same penalties to the sev- 
eral parties, are provided in case of any acci- 
dent in navigation, from over-loading, racing, 
carrying higher steam than the certificate al 
lows, or any accident ‘that may occur while 
the captain, pilot, or engineer Is engaged in 
gambling or attending to any game of chance or 
hazard.”? The same penalties are provided in 
case of any accident from gunpowder, shipped 
Without a written notice of the fact being post- 
ed in three conspicuous parts of the boat. 
Shippers are made liable to a fine of $200 for 
shipping gunpowder, without notice to the mas 
ter or clerk ; and also made liable for damages 
that may happen by any accident therefrom ; 
and in case of loss of life, are adjudged guilty 
of manslaughter. In passing on the river, the 
descending boat is commanded to shut off 
steam and float down when within a mile of 
an ascending boat,—the latter to assume the 
responsibility of steering clear of the other, and 
being liable for all damages. 


The new law manifests great anxiety 
to establish minute precautions against 
accident, as well as misconduct, and im- 
poses heavy penalties on the agents and 
owners in every case of damage, which 
any possible care might have prevented. 
To make the law more effective, it has 
been sent to the Executives of all the 
states bordering on the Mississippi, and 
its tributaries, for similar action. 








